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In the early days of our nationalism the American people possessed 
unlimited confidence in the ballot as a means of selecting representa- 
tives to public office. So it was with the office of the chief state school 
officer, and consequently he was usually elected by popular vote. This 
led to a conflict in purpose between the duties of the chief state school 
officer and those of the state board of education. As governors and 
state legislatures began to coordinate the duties of these two offices, 
more attention was given to functions that were genuinely educational 
and less to those of a political nature. 

This emphasis on educational functions, brought about by definition 
of terms and by clear-cut statements of responsibility, gradually 
broadened the conception of the functions of the office and extended 
the duties of the officers. As the duties assigned to state departments 
increased, it became necessary to increase the staff commensurate 
with the additional functions to be performed. This increase in func- 
tions is shown by the increase in number of general divisions of state 
departments of education. In discussing the increase of general 
divisions Graves says: 

In practically all large departments are found five general divisions—ele- 
mentary, secondary, rural, vocational, and teacher education—but there is great 
diversity in the differentiation and combination of functions that may appear in 
about twenty other fields. Among these may be included such divisions as graded 
schools, examinations and inspections, special subjects (music, art, health, etc.), 
special education (for physically and mentally handicapped), continuation schools, 
adult education, compulsory attendance, Americanization, teacher training, place- 
ment bureau, textbooks, school libraries, educational measurements and research, 
school buildings, pensions and retirement, higher education (sometimes including 
normal schools and teachers colleges), professional licenses, legal service, legis- 
lation, administration, finance, editorial work, and publicity.’ 


*Frank P. Graves, The Administration of American Education, The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, p. 553. 
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The fact that new divisions of state departments of education have 
been added in great numbers during the last quarter of a century led 
the writer to determine just what the divisions are that comprise the 
various state departments of education and to determine what func- 
tions are performed by the various divisions. 

In order to gather information relative to these questions, a check 
list was devised and sent to all the chief state school officials with the 
request that they supply the information relative to the number of 
divisions in their organization and to add to the check list any 
divisions in their organization not included on the check list. 

When the number of divisions was established, 2 check list of 
functions was devised for each of the separate divisions. The check 
list was devised after a careful search was made through the litera- 
ture in the field of state school administration for functions that were 
performed by various divisions. After this preliminary step was 
taken, two state departments which included most of the divisions 
were checked, and the check lists were revised by clarifying certain 
of the statements of functions and by adding any new functions that 
were not included on the original list. The check list was devised in 
sections so that each section could be handed to the head of the division 
for which it was devised. 
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When the check lists were thus completed, they were sent to the 
chief state school official in each state with the request that the appro- 
priate section be handed to the various division heads for checking. 
As a result of this procedure, usable check lists were returned by 
thirty-six, or seventy-five per cent, of the chief state school officials. 

Table I shows the divisions that were found to exist in the thirty- 
six states, the number of states maintaining each division, and the 
number of functions that were performed by each division in all the 
states where the division was a part of the state department organi- 
zation. 

It will be observed from this table that a division of vocational 
education is maintained by thirty-three states and that 132 functions 
are performed by this division in these states. There is a higher 
agreement among the states concerning the functions in this division 
than in any other of the twenty-three divisions. This may be ac- 
counted for, at least in part, by the fact that certain conditions must 
be met before federal funds may be procured for their use. While 
there is no function that is performed by every division, there are 
twenty-seven functions performed by thirty-two of the divisions. 
There are also seventeen functions that are performed by thirty-one 
divisions and sixteen that are performed by thirty of the divisions. 
In other words, sixty-two functions are performed by a little more 
than ninety per cent of the divisions. The twenty-seven functions 
performed by thirty-two of the divisions are as follows: 

Supervise the teaching of agriculture and home economics. 

Visit and inspect vocational schools. 

Provide system of reporting, gathering, and interpreting date, 

Hold state conferences. 

Be responsible to the commissioner and executive officer for draw- 

ing up state plans authorized by the state board of vocational educa- 

tion to the federal board for vocational education. 

Be responsible to the commissioner and executive officer for the 

policies of the division of vocational education set up by the state 

board for vocational education. 

Set up budgets for the division of vocational education for the 

approval of the state board for vocational education. 

Be responsible to the state board for vocational education to see 

that funds are expended according to the federal act in order that 

the audit of the government will be approved. 

Answer all correspondence pertaining to industrial arts education. 

Provide report forms that are necessary to secure information for 

the state board for vocational education to make its descriptive, 

statistical, and financial reports to the federal board for vocational 
education. 
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See that reports to the federal board for vocational education are 

sent prior to the expiration of the date set by law. 

Make up and see that a state program of work is put into effect. 

Call and conduct conferences of teachers and others directly con- 

cerned with the program. 

Make contact with agencies that can be of help to the program, 

such as farm bureau, manufacturers’ association, home economics 

association. 

Attend regional conferences called by the officials of the federal 

board for vocational education. 

Inspect locations applying for vocational agriculture with reference 

to equipment, classroom facilities, probable enrollment, and oppor- 

tunities for success of vocational agricultural work. 

Inspect established departments of vocational agriculture with 

reference to enrollment in all-day, day-unit, part-time, and evening 

classes ; equipment, room, etc. 

Collect and compile reports on the supervised practice work of 

students of vocational agriculture—all-day, day-unit, evening, part- 

time (white and colored). 

Assist teachers in working out farm shop programs designed to 

meet the needs of farmers and farm boys of the community. 

Assist teachers in securing participation by farmers in practices 

discussed in evening classwork and goals set up. 

Conduct small group conferences of teachers of vocational agri- 

culture. 

Attend state conferences and assist in conducting same. 

Assist teachers in setting up long time programs in agriculture for 

their respective communities. 

Assist in setting up a state program of work in agriculture. 

Plan courses of study designed to meet situations in each par- 

ticular community. 

Assist local boards of education in selection of teachers and in 

securing equipment and proper classroom for the courses organized. 

Inform home economics teachers of new material such as books and 

pamphlets which will be helpful for teaching purposes. 

The second largest number of functions are performed by the 
divisions of secondary education, in which there are fifty-three. Thirty 
of the states report a division of secondary education, and there is 
only one function upon which there is universal agreement. Of the 
fifty-three functions, eighteen are performed by only one division each. 
The following functions are performed by ninety per cent or more of 
these divisions: 

Address groups of teachers and trustees on educational problems. 

Inspect high schools. 
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Supervise high schools. 

Advise with local authorities concerning daily program, course of 
study, and school building. 

Investigate local systems to help boards of education solve local 
problems. . 


Correspond with schools and individuals within and without the 

state. 

Cooperate with department in issuing departmental bulletin. 

Cooperate with other divisions related to secondary education. 

Take care of all correspondence. 

Attend conferences of teachers of special subjects. 

Collect and evaluate statistical data. 

In the elementary educaticn division there are forty functions 
performed by twenty-nine states maintaining the division. The first 
three functions are performed by twenty-six of the states, and the 
last nine of the functions listed below are performed by as many as 
twenty states. These functions are: 

Take care of all correspondence. 

Address county teachers’ associations. 

Devise plans for standardization of elementary schools. 

Visit all counties. 

Prepare suggestive daily programs. 

Speak to parent-teacher associations and civic clubs. 

Prepare circular letters to county superintendents, teachers, trus- 

tees, etc. 

Prepare lists of elementary school library books from year to year. 

Familiarize county superintendents, teachers, and trustees on edu- 

cational topics. 

Check and file reports concerning elementary schools. 

Edit state courses of study for elementary schools. 

Assist in scoring elementary schools. 

There are eighteen states which maintain a division of physical 
education, and there are twenty-nine functions performed by these 
divisions. There is one function performed by all the divisions, four 
by seventeen, one by sixteen, and one by fourteen of the divisions. 
There are twenty-two functions that are performed by only one 
division each. This seems to indicate that the purpose of physical 
education divisions of state departments of education is not standard- 
ized to any great extent. The seven functions mentioned more than 
one time are as follows: 

Produce manual of instruction. 

Write circulars explaining the health program. 

Supervise health activities both as related to medical inspection 

and corrective physical exercise. 
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Participate in programs of teachers’ institutes. 
Coordinate the physical work in the normal schools, high schools, 
and the elementary schools. 


Promote activities in cooperation with such agencies as parent- 
teacher associations. 


Foster athletic games and sports. 

Thirty-three of the thirty-six states maintain a division of teacher 
training and certification, and twenty-eight functions are performed 
by this division. There is a rather general agreement among the 
divisions concerning the functions that are performed. While there 
is complete agreement on only one function, there are only two func- 
tions that are performed by less than ten divisions, and these two are 
performed by seven and eight divisions respectively. There are six 
functions performed by from thirty to thirty-three divisions, or ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of them. The remaining twenty are per- 
formed by from eleven to twenty-nine divisions. The ten functions 
most universally performed are: 

Read and answer correspondence. 

Interview people who call at office. 

Advise applicants on shortcomings of credentials offered. 

Keep permanent record of all certificates issued. 

Issue teacher certificates. 

Pass on merits of all applications for certificates. 

Publish bulletin stating certification requirements. 

Prepare forms to be used for applications. 

Cooperate with department in preparation of its bulletin. 

Keep a published report of colleges as rated by the various states. 

Nineteen states maintain a division of business administration. 
Twenty-seven functions are performed by these divisions. There is 
no universal agreement concerning any one function, and only twelve 
are performed by ten or more of the states. These twelve functions 
are as follows: 

Be responsible for issuing requisitions for printing. 

Be responsible for the assembling of, indexing, and binding for 

permanent record all reports filed with the department from the 

various school districts. 

Be responsible for all funds appropriated to the departmert. 

Act as purchasing agent for department of education. 

Prepare standardized forms for school districts. 

Take complete charge of the administration of the department. 

Coordinate all activities of the department. 

Do bookkeeping for the department of education. 
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Answer general correspondence for the department in addition 
to all letters concerning questions of school law, salary schedules, 
and budgets. 

Be responsible for the sending out of all supplies and publications 

furnished by the department for the use of the different school units. 

Recommend a plan for organization. 

Answer correspondence in regard to and recommend for the ap- 

proval of the state board of education the budgets of the county 

school districts and independent grade schoo! districts. 

A division of Negro education is maintained by thirteen states re- 
porting. There is more agreement upon the functions performed than 
in most divisions. This, no doubt, is due to the specific requirements 
of the foundations that have contributed to the support of this type 
‘of work. There are six functions that are performed by all thirteen 
divisions and six other functions that are performed by twelve of the 
_ divisions. These twelve functions, which include just half of all the 
functions, are as follows: 

Aid county superintendent and teachers in outlining standards of 

requirements for schools and teachers. 

Enlist support of the county in better opportunity for the Negro 

schools. 

Supervise the distribution of funds from philanthropic sources. 

Take part in interracial conferences. 

Take care of all correspondence. 

Promote work both among white and colored races. 

Cooperate in making up department bulletin. 

Aid in working out a program of education suited to the needs and 

conditions of the Negro race. 

Inspect the work in the Negro elementary schools. 

Assist in development of elementary and high school libraries. 

Hold regional conferences. 

Supply data to any foundation seeking it, or any other organization. 

Thirty of the thirty-six state departments of education maintain a 
division of research. This division performs twenty-three functions, 
and there is considerable agreement among the states as to what these 
functions should be. Eight of these functions, or slightly more than 
a third of all the functions, are performed by ninety per cent of the 
states. These eight functions are: 

Furnished information asked for by office of education. 

Collect statistics on teachers, school organization, school population, 

school finance, and school plants. 

Compile and interpret educational statistics. 

Edit, publish, and distribute information. 
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Answer questionnaires calling for school statistics. 

Participate in educational surveys. 

Assist graduate students in problems pertaining to the state edu- 

cational system. 

Make biennial report of the state department. 

There are twenty functions performed by the twenty-one divisions 
of libraries. The number of divisions performing the function ranges 
from twenty to seven. There are seven functions that are performed 
by twenty divisions and eight others that are performed by from 
fifteen to nineteen divisions inclusively. These functions that are 
performed by fifteen or more of the divisions are: 

Answer mail. 

Inspect and organize school libraries. 

Attend library conferences. 

Conduct and speak at library meetings. 

Compile book lists. 

Suggest plans and equipment for libraries. 

File book lists, bulletins, etc. 

Keep records, reports, and accounts. 

Advise principals and teachers regarding book selection. 

Check to see if books meet standards of accrediting agencies. 

Furnish field service to libraries. 

Aid in establishment of libraries in smaller towns. 

Demonstrate school library organization. 

Promote work with teachers and clubs. 

Encourage the offering of library courses in the normal schools. 

Twenty-three state departments maintain a division of depart- 
mental bookkeeping. The bookkeepers perform twenty different func- 
tions, and the only one they all perform is preparing requisitions for 
traveling expenses. The functions that are performed by ten or more 
of these divisions are as follows: 

Prepare requisitions for traveling expenses and expenses of running 

the department. 

Keep files on all records. 

Prepare financial reports of all accounts properly classified under 

the code system of bookkeeping. 

Audit and enter all vouchers of some forty accounts under various 


divisions of the state department of education, showing monthly 
balances. 


Handle all official correspondence. 

Prepare requisitions for salaries of the members of the department. 
Prepare requisitions on the state textbook commissions and present 
same to auditor of public accounts. 

Mail check representing per capita distribution to counties. 
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Prepare requisitions for per capita distribution to the counties. 

Furnish state and county auditors with amount of funds distributed 

by vouchers to trustees of various counties for a certain period of 

time, when called on. 

Contrary to what might be expected, there are sixteen states that 
dv not maintain a division of rural education in comparison to twenty 
that do maintain this division. There are few functions performed 
by this division in comparison to elementary divisions which perform 
forty functions and to secondary divisions in which there are fifty- 
three functions performed. While the problem of rural education is 
common to all the states, approximately half of them combine the 
function of rural education with the divisions of elementary and 
secondary education. Due to the changes that have come about by 
reason of transportation and communication, it would seem that the 
problems of rural education might well be placed along with other 
instructional functions. The functions that are performed by more 
than one of the rural education divisions are: 

Visit each school for the purpose of improvement of instruction. 

Make reports on any item necessary for the commissioner. 

Report any teacher not managing or teaching successfully. 

Report any building not in good repair. 

Check the attendance of the children. 

Instruct each elementary and rural high school. 

Exercise educational leadership in each community. 

Keep community informed concerning educational movements. 

Report cases of nonattendance of children and submit evidence to 

be used in prosecution. : 

Promote the consolidated school movement. 

Initiate legislation for consolidation. 

Twenty of the thirty-six states reporting in this study have as a 
part of their organization a division of school buildings. This divi- 
sion is a relatively new function that has been assumed by state de- 
partments, and in many cases these divisions are supported wholly 
or in part by foundations. Both these conditions have led to consider- 
able agreement as to what functions should be performed by this 
division. Of the functions that were performed by this division, four 
were performed by all twenty states, four by nineteen, and the rest 
were performed by from eighteen to fourteen states. The complete 
list of functions is as follows: 

Make studies for building programs. 

Outline programs in regard to selection of site, layout for property, 

and buildings. 

Critically study architect’s plans. 

Supply plans and specifications for the smaller buildings. 
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Supply plans and specifications for equipment layouts. 

Advise local authorities and teachers on the care of school property. 

Serve as active member of survey committee. 

Assist in the inspection and supervision of buildings under con- 

struction. 

Supervise plans and specifications for new buildings. 

Check plans against legal requirements. 

Hold conferences for the purpose of reviewing building programs. 

Prepare a program consistent with needs and available funds. 

Conduct building survey. 

Study consolidation projects. 

Study remodeling schemes. 

Study utilization of buildings. 

So far as the division of rehabilitation is concerned twenty-eight 
of the thirty-six states reporting maintain such a division. There 
are fifteen functions performed by this division in these states. There 
is considerable uniformity of agreement among these states, since the 
first six are performed by all of the twenty-eight states and all the 
remaining ones are performed by fifteen or more of the states except 
the last function which is performed by five states. This is the entire 
list of functions: 

Seek adults who are physically handicapped and provide training 

for a vocation. 

Answer mail. 

Keep records according to the standards of the government. 

Contact employers in behalf of the trained. 

Make vocational adjustments between employee and employed. 

Promotional work—public speaking. 

Develop policies for the development of the service. 

Cooperate with all welfare agencies in locating, advising, making 

training arrangement, and securing employment after training. 

Help in transfer from one trade to another to the candidate’s 

interest. 

Give assistance in correcting physical handicaps. 

Secure maintenance for people in training. 

Aid physical restoration and hospitalization where needed. 

Seek out children who are physically handicapped and provide suit- 

able training for a definite vocation. 

Pay railroad fare to and from hospital. 

Carry on certain district schools for qualifying the physically 

handicapped for trades within the district. 

There are thirteen states that maintain a division of attendance in 
the state department of education. These divisions perform thirteen 
functions. There is no universal agreement among the states concern- 
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ing the performance of any function, and the range in number of 
states performing any single function is from nine to two. Those 
functions that are performed by more than five of the thirteen states 
are as follows: 

Prepare forms for school districts. 

Gather and tabulate all statistical data. 

Prepare school registers. 

Inspect and tabulate school census. 

Furnish forms for reporting monthly attendance. 

Furnish census books. 

- Furnish school registers. 

Two-thirds of the thirty-six states maintain a division of legal 
service. There are ten functions performed by these twenty-four 
states, and each of the functions is performed by thirteen or more of 
the twenty-four states. These functions are: 

Answer correspondence relative to points of law. 

Interpret the school code. 

Secure for guidance of school administrators and the department 

of education opinions of the attorney general. 

Confer with the attorney general concerning school questions sub- 

mitted to him for opinion. 

Arbitrate school disputes involving points of law. 

Send to school officials mimeogiaphed copies and excerpts of de- 

cisions of the court of appeals in cases affecting their school units. 

Advise local districts in bonding proceedings. 

Act as a court of appeals on decisions of school boards referred to 

the state department. 

Determine when state money should be withheld. 

Confer with members of the court of appeals concerning school cases 

when asked to do so by them. 

Few states maintain a division of Americanization. There are only 
nine functions performed by this division, and there is very little 
agreement upon these. For example, the first three functions are per- 
formed by two-thirds of the states, while the last six functions are 
performed by less than half of the states. The entire list of functions 
performed by this division follows: 

Locate the illiterates. 

Assist immigrants in naturalization process. 

Enlist other organizations’ aid, such as the Chamber of Commerce, 

Y. M. C. A., ete. 

Develop a plan for training teachers and Americanization workers. 

Develop English first campaign. 

Develop American citizenship campaign. 

Work out a plan to prevent exploitation of newcomers. 
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Assist immigrants in bringing relatives to America. 

Furnish motion pictures for Americanization purposes. 

There are also nine functions performed by the division of higher 
education. This division is maintained by eight states, and there is 
agreement by half these states on only the first three functions. The 
fourth function is performed in two states, and the rest of the list 
are performed by only one state each. They are: 

Edit the report on normal schools. 

Supervise normal schools. 

Organize and offer correspondence courses for adult education. 

Organize and offer extension courses. 

Train, certify, and place teachers. 

Classify all colleges for the acceptance of credits for certificate 

purposes. 

Supervise all colleges. 

Examine the work of institutions preparing teachers for the public 

schools. 

Approve college courses leading to degrees. 

Twelve states maintain a division of continuation schools, and these 
states report eight functions that are performed by this division. 
The first half of the list are performed in three-fourths of the states, 
and the last half are performed in only one state each. These eight 
functions are: 

Supervise continuation schools. 

Inspect continuation schools. 

Promote continuation schools by furnishing publicity. 

Develop a cooperative attitude between students and employers. 

Recommend approval for state apportionment. 

Approve application for teaching certificate. 

Conduct local surveys to determine if local conditions make neces- 

sary the establishment of continuation schools or classes. 

Recommend apportionment of federal Smith-Hughes funds. 

One-fourth of the thirty-six states reporting maintain a division 
for administering a retirement fund. The functions of this division 
are fairly universally agreed upon by these nine states. Every one 
of the eight functions performed by this division is performed in at 
least two-thirds of the states. These functions are as follows: 

Keep an account for each individual member. 

Determine the amount of annuities. 

Supervise the provisions of the school employees’ retirement act. 

Keep the accounts of funds belonging to the retirement act. 

Check deductions of school committees. 

Conduct actuarial studies. 

Compute the pensions of the voluntary class. 
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Prepare statements of amounts due retirement fund from local 

district. 

There are only six states that maintain a division for the special 
subjects. Fewer states maintain this division than any other division. 
Likewise there are very few functions performed by this division. 
Of the eight functions performed the first three are performed by all 
six states, the next three by five of the states, and the last two by only 
one state each. The entire list follows: 

Supervise program in their specialties. 

Respond to special calls as consulting expert. 

Do institute work. 

Prepare syllabi. 

Participate in school surveys. 

Take teaching assignment on summer school faculties within state. 

Assist in demonstration teaching in the rural schools. 

Conduct county choruses. 

Seven functions are performed by the special education division 
in the fifteen states maintaining such a division. The first four func- 
tions are performed by more than half the states, and the last three 
are performed by seven, six, and four of the states respectively. These 
functions are: 

Direct the organization of classes in public schools for the mentally 

and physically retarded. 

Work out a program of instruction for the blind. 

Find employment for the blind. 

Organize classes for subnormal children. 

Establish classes for those of impaired health. 

Supervise state-aid institutions for blind and other defective chil- 

dren. 

Offer medical relief to the blind. 

Thirteen states maintain a division of auditors and inspectors. 
There is one function that is performed by twelve of the states, three 
that are performed by ten of the states, and the last three are per- 
formed by five of the states. The functions that are performed by this 
division are as follows: 

Assist in preparing financial forms for use of school units. 

Advise with the superintendent of public instruction concerning 

financial practices of the treasurers and boards of education of the 

school units. 

Advise with boards of education concerning better financial prac- 

tices. 


Assist in hearings concerning the adjustment of financial difficulties 
involving the records of boards of education. 
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Audit the books of the treasurer and boards of education of all 
school units. 
File with the superintendent of public instruction a written report 
of the results of the audit. 

Give to bonding companies information concerning the financial 

standing of treasurers and depositories of school units. 

There are seventeen states that maintain a division of publications. 
There are only four functions reported for this division, which is the 
smallest list of functions reported for any division. Sixteen states 
perform the first function and twelve the second, while four prepare 
summer school catalogues and three prepare catalogues for normal 
schools. These four functions are: 

Edit the biennial report. 

Edit the monthly publication of the department. 

Prepare catalogues for summer schools. 

Prepare catalogues for normal schools. 

In looking through the functions of the various divisions of state 
departments of education, one sees the obvious overlapping by the 
several divisions. For example, the biennial report is prepared by 
both the division of research and the division of publication. Many 
other functions are likewise performed by two or more divisions. 
Much of this overlapping and duplication of effort may be accounted 
for by the fact that state departments of education have assumed 
many additional functions since their initial organization and have 
not reorganized on a functional basis. 

There is also much duplication of effort in relation to the super- 
vision of the instructional program. For example, there are super- 
visory aspects in rural, elementary, and secondary education divisions 
that probably could be combined into a single department, thus elimi- 
nating two divisions in state departments. This does not mean that 
the expenses of maintaining such a division would be necessarily less, 
but it does suggest that a closer integration of public school instruc- 
tion on the elementary and secondary levels is possible. The breaking 
of supervisory responsibilities of state departments into the rural, 
elementary, and secondary aspects has been due primarily to two 
reasons. In the first place these divisions have not had their begin- 
nings at the same time in earlier state education. The earlier state 
education systems have set patterns in the matter of organization 
that newer states have followed very closely. In the second place 
there has been a tendency in the last half century to develop special- ~ 
ized aspects of the educational system, thus assigning special func- 
tions to be performed in rural, elementary, and secondary divisions. 
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Many other overlappings and duplication of effort can readily be 
pointed out by checking the functions of the various divisions. It is 
not the purpose of this discussion to point out all the overlapping; 
rather, it is to present the functions of these divisions as they are 
performed. Neither is it the purpose to suggest the type of organiza- 
tion that should be effected by state departments to eliminate the 
duplication, for it is recognized that many combinations of divisions 
may be made that will reduce the duplication of effort. The analysis 
of the functions that are performed by the various divisions of state 
departments suggests that there is need for reorganization of many 
state departments upon a functional basis. 





LIBRARY INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS 


LOUIS SHORES 
Director, Library School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Recent trends in American education reveal an increasing library 
participation in the learning process. From kindergarten through 
graduate school there is tangible evidence that books and reading 
seem destined for a part heretofore contemplated only by idealists 
and a few educational leaders still in the vanguard. The often quoted 
Carlyle statement, “The true university is a collection of books,” 
apparently is on the verge of realization in the American school 
system. 

Years ago two presidents of two great American universities— 
Eliot at Harvard and Harper at Chicago—must have had much the 
same idea when they predicted the increased output of good books 
would likely do something revolutionary to classroom methods of 
teaching. And just before his death, the late Sir John Adams 
crystallized the thinking on library-centered education in his startling 
paper, “The Library as Integralist,”" by suggesting the possibility of 
a library-centered curriculum. Up until a decade ago, however, the 
vision of a library-centered school was not taken seriously outside of 
commencement addresses. 

Today the library’s growing importance is plainly seen in American 
higher education. Graduate schools have detailed special staff mem- 
bers to advise with students on library procedures. Universities have 
begun to devote seminars and conferences to instruction in the use of 
library tools. As a result, a new type of professor has appeared in 
our graduate school, a kind of cross between a librarian and a teacher. 

But most startling has been the amazing rise of the library in the 
American liberal arts college. The introduction of the social studies 
into the curriculum and the reserve book system into library organiza- 
tion greatly increased college library use during the first quarter of — 
the century. The last decade, however, has seen the appearance of 
one after another “new” plan of college instruction—Swarthmore’s 
reading for honors, Antioch’s autonomous courses, Rollins’ professor 
of books, and independent study at Chicago, Harvard, Princeton, 
Wabash, Southwestern, and elsewhere. Basically, each of these 
“plans” involves decreased classroom attendance and increased library 
use. In some instances classes have given way entirely to guided — 
reading and justified the prophecy of a Library Arts College made in — 
1934.2 


*Libraries, 36: 193-96, 1931. 


"Shores, Louis. The Library Arts College. School and Society, 41: 110-14, © 
January 26, 1935. 
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The last few years have brought an unprecedented increase in school 
libraries. As long as the single-textbook teacher dominated the school 
program the library lagged. Largely through the efforts of librarians 
and progressive teachers library standards have developed and school 
collections have increased. The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, for example, has included library requirements 
which, among other things, specify every school with an enrollment 
of 200 or more must have at least one full-time trained librarian. A 
nation-wide cooperative set of standards for secondary schools, now 
in preparation, establishes the library as a major department. 


The chief obstacle to school library development, however, has 
been the inadequate preparation of the teacher and school administra- 
tor whose professional training has often suffered from lack of contact 
with adequate library resources. In 1933, Miss Mabel Harris studied 
the status of library instruction in over one hundred teacher-training 
institutions, and on the basis of this study suggested a minimum pro- 
gram for teachers in training.* The following year the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and the American Library Associa- 
tion appointed a joint committee to study the problem of library in- 
struction for teachers. Miss Lucile F. Fargo directed the study for 
the committee, and the report, in mimeographed form, recommending 
a minimum course of library instruction for all teachers, was issued 
last year. In the fall of 1935 a conference on library education in 
the South was called in Atlanta. One of the recommendations result- 
ing from this conference reads: © 

Inasmuch as a knowledge of the place, function, and use of the library in the 
school, a wide acquaintance with books and reading for boys and girls at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, and an understanding of the services available 
through varied library agencies should be part of the professional equipment of 
every teacher, it is recommended to the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools that instruction in these fields be designated under the 
teacher’s professional requirements.‘ 

Perhaps the pioneer attempt to provide a planned program of 
library instruction for teachers was undertaken in George Peabody 
College. In 1931 a library school set up to train school librarians to 
meet the standards of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools 
was accredited by the Board of Education for Librarianship. The 
course of study in this school did not vary greatly from that found in 
each of the other accredited schools, except for slightly greater empha- 


*Nonprofessional Library Instruction in Teachers Colleges. Peabody Journal 
of Education, 12: 86-95, September, 1934. 
*A.L.A, Bulletin, 30: 30, January, 1936. 
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sis on school library problems. It soon became evident that something 
more than trained librarians was needed to further the cause of school 
libraries. 

The chief obstacles to school library development appeared to be: ~ 
(1) ignorance of the library’s possibilities in the school on the part of 
the school administrator and teacher; and (2) inadequate understand- 
ing of the school program on the part of the librarian. Here, then, 
appeared to be an opportunity for a library school located on a 
teacher-training campus: the integration of teacher and library 
training. Increasingly the Peabody Library School has been able to 
realize its twofold purpose of training school librarians who would 
understand and sympathize with educational problems, and of in- 
structing school administrators and teachers in library methods. 

The program for the professional training of school librarians is 
designated Library Science. These courses emphasize library man- 
agement—administration, book selection, reference and bibliography, 
cataloging and classification, history and philosophy of librarianship. 
This program is based on the standard course of study found in 
American library schools accredited by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The program of library instruction for teachers and school admin- 
istrators is designated Library Education. These courses emphasize 
library use rather than library management and include an introduc- 
tory unit on the use of books and libraries, various units on bibliog- 
raphy, library procedures and sources, thesis form, note taking and 
reading, units on library use in teaching, and courses in children’s 
and adolescent literature. 

The complete library-training program falls into three large divi- 
sions: 

I. Library Education, for teachers in training, teachers in serv- 
ice, and administrators, intended to provide instruction in 
library use. 

Il. The Three-Year Professional Unit in Library Science, for 
library teachers and teacher-librarians of small rural 
schools. 

III. Library Science, for full-time school librarians, county and 
consolidated school library supervisors, teachers college 
librarians, junior college librarians, 

As this paper is concerned primarily with Library Education, only — 

the first program will here be described. Its general plan, in out- — 
line, follows: 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION PROGRAM 





Unit 


Description 


Course in 
Which Offered 


To Whom 
Offered 


Number of 
Class Periods 
(Minimum) 





Use of books and li- 
braries 


Library use in elemen- 
tary school teaching 


Library use in second- 
ary school teaching 


Library in American 
education 


What constitutes a 
school library 


The American college 
library 


Library use in re- 
search 


Library research 
methods 


Reading guidance in 
the elementary school 


idance in 


the secon: school 





English 111 


Elementary educa- 
tion 400A 


Secondary education 
471 

History of education 
420B 

Administration 561A 
Higher education 566 
All seminars 
Education 611B 


Library science 317A 


Library science 317B 





Required of freshmen, 
and all undergraduates 
who cannot pass library 
aptitude test 


Required of all elemen- 
tary teachers in training 


Required of all secondary 
school teachers in train- 
ing 

a Sg of senior college 
students 

Required of school ad- 
ministrators in training 
Required of higher edu- 
cation majors 


Required of all masters 
candidates 


Required of all doctoral 
candidates 


Open to any student of at 
least junior rank 


Open to any student of at 
least senior rank 


6 


4 
double periods 
8 


33 
class periods 





33 
class periods 





The units offered in junior college English, educational administra- 
tion, and in all graduate seminars are here outlined: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE UNITS ON LIBRARY USE 
(Six class periods in English) 


I. Library organization in Peabody. 


A. Arrangement of building, equipment, and materials. 
B. How the library may be used; rules affecting borrowing 
of various types of materials. 


II. Locating specific books, periodical articles, or other materials. 
A. Through the classification scheme. 
B. Through the card catalog. 


C. Through bibliographies. 


D. Through indexes. ° 
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III. Locating specific items of information. 
A. Through dictionaries and wordbooks. 
B. Through encyclopedias and yearbooks. 
C. Through atlases, directories, handbooks, etc. 


IV. Compiling a bibliography. 


A. Format and content of a book. 
B. Recording form. 


V. Reading for information. 
A. Scouting. 
B. Reading. 
C. Notes. 


VI. Reading for pleasure. 
A. Reading advice: bulletin boards, book reviews, librarian. 
B. Some books and periodicals worth reading. 
C. How to buy books: 
1. Subscription sets. 
2. The best books for one’s own library. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION UNITS 
(Four periods in administration) 


I. Personnel: the librarian. 
A. Qualifications to be sought. 
B. Services to expect. 


II. Book collection: the essential materials. 
A. Methods of acquiring. 
B. Methods of selection. 
C. Methods of organization. 


III. Quarters and equipment. 
A. Location, size, and other requirements. 
B. Equipment. 


IV. Administrative control. 
A. Financial support. 
B. Development policy. 
C. Library versus study hall. 
D. Library’s possibilities in the school. 
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SEMINAR UNITS 


(Required of every master’s candidate who cannot pass library 
aptitude test) 
(First four double periods, after first period) 


I. Library organization: Decimal and Library of Congress classi- 
fication ; the dictionary card catalog; location of materials in 
the Peabody library; library procedure. 

II. General reference materials in research; dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, yearbooks, serials, indexes, bibliographies. 

III. Practical bibliography: thesis form; compiling the bibliography ; 
footnote references; reading methods; note taking; organiza- 
tion of materials. 

IV. Periods III to VI in four sections. 

Section A. Special research materials in the languages and 
literatures. 

Section B. Special research materials in the social sciences. 

Section C. Special research materials in the natural sciences. 

Section D. Special research materials in education and 
psychology. 

Education 611B. (Required of every doctoral candidate who cannot 
pass the library aptitude test. Meets four times a week for three 
weeks. Twelve periods.) 

I. Library organization. ° 

II.-IV. General library research materials. 

V.-IX. Special library research materials. 

xX. Practical bibliography. 

XI. Dissertation form. 

XII. Individual dissertation problems. 





IMPLICATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 


J. J. OPPENHEIMER 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Head, Department of Education 
University of Louisville 


I. What Are the Significant Implications of the Public School 
Curriculum ? 

Such a question immediately implies another—to which curriculum 
of the public school is reference intended, to the one in current prac- 
tice, or to the new type which is based on the best or most adequate 
educational theory? If the first type is meant, that is the implications 
of the present curriculum in teacher education, the problem of descrip- 
tion becomes a simple one being contained in the following statement: 
A deadly parallel exists between the common curriculum practice in 
schools and the present program of education for teachers, the out- 
standing similarities appearing as follows: 

Education is a matter of adding together small bits of learning. 

Education is a matter of one’s ability to learn something in isolation. 

Education is a matter of activity in the teacher in compelling the learner to 
listen to him (the teacher) and then re-tell what the teacher has told. 

Education is anything the learner learns. 

Education can be attained by anyone who subjects himself to the activities 
of a teacher. 

Evidences of education are credits. 

Aside from credits and some evidences that one can read, write, and perform 
simple computations, education has little bearing on living. 

Education is something that goes on within schools. 

The main business of the prospective teacher is to learn techniques, or better 
devices for carrying out the ends mentioned above. 

The reader could, from his own experiences, continue this recita- 
tion of similarities without intention either of irony or viciousness, 
for when present practices are probed for their logical meanings, it is 
impossible to arrive at any other than these interpretations. Surpris- 
ingly, and despite these present tendencies, considerable education is 
taking place both among pupils and prospective teachers. 

A description of the outstanding characteristics of the newer cur- 
riculum organizations may be found in an analysis made jointly by 
Doctors Caswell and Campbell of Peabody College. Besides being an 
excellent statement of the curriculum content of American education, 
it has been instrumental in assisting teachers in seeing the implica- 
tions of social needs and the requirements of learners so clearly and 
forcefully that these teachers have succeeded in planning and carry- 
ing into effect these curriculum plans. Much of what follows here is 
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supported by their research, and for those who wish to pursue the 
issues more closely I recommend direct reference to this scholarly 
work.! 

Il. Characteristics of the New Programs. 

There are outstanding characteristics in the newer curriculum pro- 
grams. By curriculum is meant the totality of the educative process 
which is carried on by the school. It includes what is usually called 
“the curriculum,” the printed or typed course of study. “Totality of 
the educative process” connotes that which is contained in philosophy 
of education, in administration, in methods of instruction, in student 
personnel relations, in organization of materials, in testing, etc. Some 
of the broad philosophical principles underlying the newer curriculum 
developments are, if the reader will accept a rather dogmatic presen- 
tation, as follows: 

Education is a continuous growth of the individual in adapting himself to life’s 
needs, in securing greater meanings from his experiences, in the pursuit of new 
interests, and in the more effective control of environment. 

Consequently, education is a lifelong process in which schooling may aid by 
providing methods of selection and evaluation of experiences and by furnishing 
vicarious and related activities. 

All education is not encompassed in the school, as during “the school age,” for 
adult education plays a significant role. 

Continuous growth necessitates the gradation of experiences, and, therefore, 
demands genuine articulation. 

Emphasis is placed upon meeting the learner’s needs. 

The learning unit of life is experience. The flow of life or the continuity of 
living is most significant to education. 

Living is rich to the degree that experiences have meaning to the learner and 
to the degree that they lead to improved living. 

Experiencing is an activity. 

Experiencing is individual. 

Experiencing is concrete. 

Experiencing must have purpose and must furnish meanings to the individual. 

The prime test of the adequacy of knowledge is whether it functions to improve 
life. This means that what is learned must have significance to the learner. 

Knowledge becomes instrumental. 

The organization of knowledge is determined by the needs of the learner 
and not by the logic of its own organization. Logical organization of subjects 
has other functions and values. 

The individual’s life and social environment are interrelated and cannot be 
separated. There is an organic unity between the individual and his environment, 
which includes culture. Each is complementary to the other. Culture and the 
individual are inseparable. Divisions and compartmentalizations are unnatural 
and lead to distortion and confusion in the life of the individual. 

By his nature man learns from large wholes proceeding to more detailed ele- 
ments, and he learns in patterns or designs rather than in discrete units. Learn- 
ing follows organization and is dependent upon meaningful relationships. 


‘Caswell, H. S., and Campbell, D. S., Curriculum Development. New York, 
American Book Co., 1935. 
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Increasingly the role of education must become social. Education is social in 
nature. Education must lead to improvement of man’s physical and social en- 
vironment. Learning is a social product and achieves a higher degree through 
cooperative thinking and acting. 

These are some of the philosophic principles which are influencing 
contemporary education. Their restatement, in more concrete terms 
and in accordance with our most valid scientific studies, will take the 
following forms: 


1. The curriculum must be flexible because it cannot be determined with dog- 
matic survey. 


2. Curriculum development is continuous. It must be indigenous to the 
culture of the community and must expand from that. 

8. The so-called unit organization of materials seems to meet the requirements 
of learners better than the subject organization courses of study. 

4. Schooling becomes more and more a series of experiences for the pupils. 

5. Wider rariges of experience are employed. 

6. Units of work utilize materials, facts, skills, which are needed to carry out 
the purposes of the pupils and teacher. The boundaries of subject lines are not 
res 


pected. 
7. Pupils and teachers purpose, plan, and execute their work in a spirit of 
cooperation with the teacher as the guide. 

8. Knowledge is functional. 

9. The more that school experiences approach the character of worth while 
out-of-school experiences, the more will the cultural techniques, materials, and 
functional ideas be employed. We begin to consider the basic technological 
processes and arts as potential curriculum content. 


Ill. The Major Qualifications of a Teacher in the Curriculum. 

The foregoing attempted an analysis of new curriculum programs 
and their philosophies. It is apparent that the character and qualifi- 
cations of the teacher who is to serve in the new school are of salient 
import. The new teacher will be denoted by a higher degree of intelli- 
gence than is found in the typical teacher today. This necessarily 
means a program of teacher selection. Dr. Campbell in an address 
last winter said, “The need for a better type of candidate for teacher 
education is indicated by survey findings which reveal that students 
enrolled in teachers colleges tend to be inferior in intelligence to stu- 
dents enrolled in liberal arts colleges and that, in achievement on con- 
ventional subject matter tests, college undergraduates not expecting 
to teach tend to excel those planning to teach.” Again, Dr. Ben D. 
Wood in an address on teacher selection, given in April before the 
Eastern States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers, said 
that students in teacher-training schools and in university depart- 
ments of education are less well prepared than comparable liberal arts 
students, this fact demonstrated in tests of intelligence, English, 

*Campbell, D. S., “Selection, Admission, and Guidance of Students,” Recon- 


structing Educational Theory Through Research, American Educational Research 
Association, 1936, p. 58. 
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mathematics, foreign language, natural sciences, and social sciences; 
that students entering teacher-training colleges are about seventy-six 
per cent of the sigma score below the average liberal arts colleges; 
and that if he were to set a requirement for admission to teachers 
colleges it would be set no lower than the average liberal arts standard 
of entrance, which would eliminate sixty per cent of the present en- 
trants to teachers colleges.® 

The new teacher will, further, be denoted by a broader liberal arts 
education of the functional and not the traditional type. This will 
include increased wealth of experience through study and travel. She 
will possess a broader knowledge of the social sciences, for many of 
the newer curricula call for use of materials in social sciences, 
especially in the study of (a) modern problems, (b) social ends of 
education, society, civilization, and (c) community life, in its organi- 
zation and cultural patterns. She will possess greater appreciation 
and understanding of the history of ideas, major techniques of civil- 
ization, and the nature and functions of the arts—industrial, tech- 
nological, and fine; a comprehensive knowledge of the nature of child 
growth and the techniques necessary to the study of the growth of 
individual pupils; an independence of attitude, initiative, and feeling 
of professional competency to handle problems of organizing materials 
for instructional purposes and to carry on experimental work inde- 
pendently ; ability to join in cooperative work both with pupils and 
colleagues; sound training in modern psychological and mental 
hygiene principles and their application in promoting optimum learn- 
ing in pupils. : 

IV. Some Plans or Suggestions for Curriculum Development in In- 
stitutions for the Education of Teachers Based Upon Reorganization 
in the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Louisville. 

Phases of a newer education stressed thus far have been in terms 
of curriculum content and teaching qualifications, but an even more 
important factor must be the changed environment and activities of 
learners in the teacher education institutions. Just as new curric- 
ulum programs depend upon a combination of factors such as the 
purposes of the learner, the educational situation, the skill of the 
teacher in guidance, the pertinence and worthwhileness of the ma- 
terials used, just so the institution for the education of teachers must 
provide similar experiences for the prospective teacher. It is im- 
perative that the teacher grow in an environment and in activities 
vital to her. Broad changes which have been stated are desirable in 
a more effective curriculum for education of teachers. My own in- 

*To be published in Problems in Teacher Training, Volume XI, Proceedings 


of the Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. New 
York University Press Book Store, 1936. 
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stitution, I think, has. taken some strides forward applicable to the 
education of teachers, at least within the restrictions imposed by the 
fact that our institution is not primarily a teacher-training institu- 
tion. We are a college of liberal arts, with a department of education | 
that serves a relatively small group of undergraduate liberal arts stu- 
dents (thirty) who desire to teach in junior high school and also a 
much larger number (two hundred) of teachers in service. 

Our experiences have contributed in a small way to the larger prob- 
lem of education of teachers by affording a functional education 
through new type courses, by using selective methods, and by indi- 
vidualizing instruction. We recognize that our experiences are most 
inadequate in revealing how higher education can be built up on the 
experiences of the learner and how the student can become a genuine 
cooperator in his own education. The story of our organization is 
simple. 

Organization of a Faculty for the Study and Reconstruction of a 
College Curriculum.—Even if we must admit our failure to establish 
a student-centered curriculum, I think we can state that we have made 
progress in developing faculty cooperation in curriculum construction. 
The present reorganization of the college program may be said to 
have commenced in 1928 with a special survey made for us by Dr. 
F. J. Kelly, who is now the specialist in higher education in the Office 
of Education. His report was noteworthy because it presented to the 
faculty a number of curriculum problems. It incited enough interest 
that a few of the faculty members immediately afterwards attempted 
changes in course content. Beginning in 1930-1931 committees were 
set up to study reorganization of the two divisions of the College, the 
junior and senior. Testing and student personnel programs were 
started at that time. Reorganization plans in other liberal arts col- 
leges were examined. Certain drastic changes in requirements were 
made. A graduate assistantship in educational research was estab- 
lished, in order that internal problems might be studied. Even- 
tually the office of a research secretary was created and attached 
to the office of the dean. Finally, in 1933 the faculty adopted a com- 
prehensive program of curriculum changes, some of the major changes 
being as follows: 

1. Establishment of two distinct divisions of the College, the Junior 

College and the Senior College. 
2. Stating objectives for these divisions. 
3. Establishment of five survey courses in the Junior College. 


. Development of a “General Curriculum” in the Junior College. — 
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5. The clarification of the objectives of introductory courses in 
departments, differentiating from the objectives of general sur- 
vey courses. 

. A selective admission plan to the Senior College. 

. Setting up of divisions in the Senior College in addition to de- 
partments. 

. Changes in requirements for graduation, which were: (a) re- 
duction of total hours in a major to twenty-four; (b) require- 
ment in the division of eighteen hours including a Senior College 
divisional integrating course; (c) requirement of electives 
amounting to twelve hours outside the division of the major; 
(d) establishment of major and divisional comprehensive ex- 
aminations; (e) qualifying examination in language; (f) at- 
tempt to change the character of Senior College instruction; (g) 
requirement of at least fifty hours in the Senior College. 

9. Provision for independent study and honors work. 

This plan of reorganization was realized through the cooperation 
of the faculty. There has been a deliberate effort to sustain this 
faculty interest in the plan and to seek every means to improve fur- 
ther the internal organization of the college. Interest has been main- 
tained by having professors cooperating in giving survey courses on 
both the junior college and senior college levels; through the findings 
of the research secretary; through the production of a small service 
bulletin on our own college research and significant findings in re- 
search in higher education done elsewhere; establishment of a re- 
search committee of the faculty to study research in higher educa- 
tion; stimulation of faculty members to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the College. 

If institutions devoted to teacher education are to function then the 
first step is to make each faculty a body devoted to the curriculum 
development. It is recommended that: each institution turn its full 
attention to its own objectives, program of work, student personnel 
problems; present the best in educational philosophy, principles of 
administration, curriculum construction, methods of instruction, 
measurements, et cetera, to its students and also in its own educational 
policy ; keep its program a faculty affair, a genuine cooperative effort; 
maintain a continued study of its own educative process, possibly 
through a bureau of research and faculty committees charged with 
further planning, study, and evaluation; continue a basic reconstruc- 
tion of the instructional program as genuine as the curriculum in arts 
or sciences, which avoids such “shadowboxing” as changing the num- 
ber of required hours in English from six to eight or giving new 
names to old courses. 
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Truly, the promotion of a faculty rapport is an administrative 
problem, but more important is that it is vital to the total growth of 
the life of the institution, paralleling the best education in curriculum 


development. It cultivates a sense of institutional wholeness such as - 


is sadly lacking in too many institutions of higher education. 

In the Junior College there are five survey courses which form the 
core of the program in this division. They are English Composition, 
History of Civilization, Introduction to the Study of the Social 
Sciences, Survey of the Humanities, and Survey of the Natural 
Sciences. The objective of the survey courses is to complete the gen- 
eral education of the secondary field by giving the student an overview 
of the nature of the modern world through better understanding of its 
physical and social natures. 

In the Senior College there is an integrating or survey course in 
each of the three divisions. These courses are offered in the senior 
year and are an attempt to integrate the knowledge and techniques 
which a student has acquired in a chosen field of human endeavor and 
to broaden the background of his major subject. In the Division of 
Humanities the divisional courses cover two years and are entitled 
“Western Culture from 1650-1850” and “Western Culture before 
1650”; in the Division of Social Sciences, “Nature and Methods of 
the Social Sciences”; and in the Division of Natural Sciences, “His- 
tory and Philosophy of Science.” Each course is taught by various 
professors on the staff of the particular division, each dealing with 
his special field. 

Teacher education must take into account and utilize the work 
which has been done on survey courses in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. A teacher must be a more broadly educated person. The survey 
courses have for their major objective the development of a broad 
point of view in respect to human knowledge. This objective fits in 
with the attitude of the public school curriculum in emphasizing the 
unity of knowledge and the importance of bringing to bear the per- 
tinent facts and methodologies regardless of the specialized fields 
involved. Why institutions for the education of teachers have not 
seized upon survey courses for this very reason is hard to explain. 

Use of Tests in the Curriculum Reorganization.—One of the most 
significant changes which must come about in teacher education is 
evaluation of the growth of the prospective teacher in terms of actual 
achievement. Of all the institutions of higher education it would seem 
that those devoted to the education of teachers would be first to abolish 
the old time-serving credit-earning system of determining education. 
Yet this is not the case. Relatively few teachers colleges and schools 
of education have participated in national movements to do away 
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with the antiquated system of educational bookkeeping. The evidences 
which have been piled up by the Pennsylvania College Survey, the 
National Sophomore Tests, and the many individual studies of great 
variation in actual learning in a given graduating class or in a given 
course should suffice to arouse leaders in teacher education. If there 
is any one clear-cut trend in modern education, it is that more and 
more we must note the development of the individual, emotionally, 
intellectually, socially, physically—as a growing personality. Un- 
doubtedly, there are other values in education which are not measured 
by tests, but the fact remains that these tests measure in a more 
accurate and reliable way the very things which the professor aims 
to measure in a majority of cases. 

Since 1931 the College of Liberal Arts has utilized many standard 
tests in higher education. It has used the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination, Cooperative Tests, including the National Sopho- 
more Tests, the College Achievement Test of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and many others. Some of the uses which have been made of 
tests are as follows: 

1. Placing of freshmen—which has meant much more than sec- 
tioning; it has meant supplying the teacher with all the objec- 
tive data concerning a certain student. 

. Advising students as to the amount of work to carry. 

. Diagnosing student scholastic difficulties. The reading, English, 
and psychological examinations were very useful in this respect. 
Sectioning, especially in English composition. 

. Determining the scholastic standing of a student such as in pro- 
bation, dismissal, transfer to the general curriculum, admission 
to the Senior College. 

. Guiding students vocationally and educationally. 

. Recommending for honors, admission to independent study, and 
recommending for scholarships and fellowships in graduate 
schools. 

8. Recommending for employment in which general culture is an 
important element. 

9. Qualifying in language. 

10. Exempting from courses. 

11. Determining entrance in special cases. 

12. Granting advanced standing or extramural credit. 

18. Securing information for the cumulative student record (Ameri- 
can Council on Education Personnel Blank). 

Probably the most valuable use is that of measuring the effective- 
ness of the survey courses and the general operation of the reorganiza- 
tion plan. The faculty entered upon the plan with open minds. That 
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this program had some merit is becoming more evident to the 
faculty because of the evidences presented by the objective tests. It 
is very doubtful in my mind whether this plan could have been carried 


out or continued without the use of standardized tests and their - 


national interpretation. It takes a very strong faith on the part of a 
faculty to accept changes without objective evidence. It would seem 
to me that the use of such tests as have been developed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education would be of even greater value to teacher 
education institutions. This is especially true in measuring achieve- 
ment in general education. It might also serve as an example of what 
may be done in setting up more objective measures in the courses in 
professional education. The fact that the group preparing for teach- 
ing have proved to be inferior in achievement in all of these stand- 
ardized tests as compared with other professional groups should be a 
matter of gravest concern to those who truly believe that we need 
more intelligent and better educated teachers. Few of the institutions 
for teacher education use these tests for selective admission. One of 
the best plans is that used at Syracuse University for admitting 
sophomores to the School of Education. Dr. Ben Wood reports a very 
significant use of the General Culture Test in the selection of teachers 
in Providence, Rhode Island. On a 1,000-point scale used as a basis 
of selection for appointment, 500 points may be made on the General 
Culture Test. I want to quote a paragraph from a letter which I 
received from the secretary to the superintendent of that school sys- 
tem: “Although our method is not ideal, it has earned the respect 
of applicants for teaching positions, as well as that of politicians and 
members of the school committee who are relieved of most of the 
pressure that was formerly brought to bear upon them.” We must 
abandon the practice of thinking that a student has attained knowl- 
edge and the benefits of the course when his grade is handed in to the 
registrar. We must hold out inducements for retention of information 
over long periods of time. The comprehensive examinations, especial- 
ly in majors and divisions, help in overcoming short-time learning. 

While I have cited two examples of the use of objective achieve- 
ment in selection of teachers, may I digress from my main thesis here 
to call your attention to two reactionary trends, one in teacher cer- 


tification and the other in teacher education. In teacher certification, — 


I refer to the use of certification on the basis of credit in specific 
courses and hours. Degn Gildersleeve of Barnard is becoming a 
crusader against such traditionalism. Her note of warning is, “If 
this practice continues, it will soon be that no educated person can 


é ood, Ben D., “Teacher Selection,” Educational Record, 17: 374-388 (July, 
1936). 
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secure a teacher’s certificate.”®> Certainly men in education could at 
least devise an alternate plan! The second reactionary trend, as I see 
it, is the emphasis that teachers colleges are placing on specific courses 
and credit hours in the liberal arts core requirements. This seems to 
be the incorporation in teacher education of one of the worst elements 
of the old liberal arts college system of twenty-five years ago! 

In light of the curriculum requirements of the newer type the 
growth of the pupil should be carefully noted and recorded; it would 
seem reasonable that a like record should be kept of the prospective 
teacher during the period of her education. In short, a cumulative 
record is of the greatest value in evaluating the education of a teacher 
both to the institution and to a prospective employer. A broad case 
record which contains a great deal more than scholastic achievement 
must be included. Such things as enriching experiences, growth of 
interests, leisure time activities, evidences of social maturity, etc., are 
extremely important. Dr. Ben Wood reports that he knows but one 
teachers college in the United States that uses the American Council 
Personnel Card.*® 

Much is being written on the need for selective admissions in the 
professional education of teachers. The National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers says there are approximately 30,000 more teachers 
graduated from institutions of higher education than there are posi- 
tions.? The demands of the school would indicate a need for a higher 
type teacher. The professionalization of teaching would indicate the 
need for selection. It is not my intent to present the literature nor 
argue the need. In Louisville we have utilized selection at three 
levels: (1) at admission to the freshman year of an experimental 
group; (2) in the Junior College, and (3) at entrance to the Senior 
College. Under the authority of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools the college has been conducting an experiment 
in which a select group of high school juniors are admitted directly 
into college at the end of their third year. Selection here has been 
on the basis of recommendation of the high school principal, and 
sixtieth-percentile standing on a battery of psychological and achieve- 
ment tests. Judged by the success of these students in college, this 
method has been most successful in selecting students capable of carry- 
ing on college work. No significant differences in achievement or social 
adjustments have been found between them and a carefully paired 
group of controls. 


*Gildersleeve, Virginia C., “State Requirements That Risewam Eseniet 
ns from Teaching,” The "Educational Record (January, 1936), p. 3 
: "Wood, B. D., loc. cit. 
"National Survey for the Education of poorhers, bmueas States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Volume II, p. 100 
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Our second experience in selection concerns discrimination between 
the students who will be likely candidates for professional education 
or a baccalaureate degree and those who should be satisfied with the 
general education which the Junior College provides. The curriculum 
provision for the latter group is called the “General Curriculum.” 
By admitting frankly the fact that a large percentage of junior college 
students will not be able to complete college but should complete their 
secondary education in college, the faculty has provided the liberal 
education for this group, inaugurated a more “humane” policy for 
students of lower ability, and cleared out the incompetents from many 
of the strictly “preacademic” courses. Differentiation of the junior 
college program of teacher education institutions into two types of 
curricula—general (terminal liberal arts as far as formal schooling 
is concerned) and the preprofessional—would go far in providing a 
method of selection which would not bring down the ire of the tax- 
payers and which would provide education for many youths of second- 
ary education caliber without the disgrace of failure in college. This 
is especially true in the light of the growing demand for liberal arts 
education in teachers colleges, and the larger problem of providing for 
unemployed youth. 

Finally the plan of selective admission to Senior College may throw 
further light upon the problem of getting better educated teachers. 
For the last two years the College has been admitting to Senior College 
those students who have met the following requirements: (1) the 
usual sixty hours and quality point standing of 1.0 or “C” and (2) 
satisfactory achievement on National Sophomore Tests in six fields 
and on local tests in five fields. Statistical evidence shows that this 
has been a satisfactory device, insuring abler students in the Senior 
College. If some such selective admission plan could be used in teacher- 
education institutions, there is little doubt in my mind that the gen- 
eral level of intelligence and culture of the profession would soon 
reflect the change. 

Experiences with Individualized Instruction.—It is clearly evident 
from the requirements of new types of curricula that in the future 
the teacher must become far more independent in professional initia- 
tive, which will be demonstrated by confidence in her professional 
competency, ability to organize teaching materials which meet the 
needs of particular groups of children, and self-reliance in carrying 
on experimental work in instruction. A part of this requirement may 
be met by giving prospective teachers a great deal of practice in 
independent study. The advance which has been made in American 
colleges and universities in regard to tutorial work and independent 
study is an indication of what may be done if such work were in- 
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cluded in the curriculum for the education of teachers. Umstattd in 
the Journal of Higher Education’ has reported in an extensive analy- 
sis of independent study courses as recorded in catalogues that no 
teachers college is doing this sort of work. The independent study 
plan has been very carefully described by Dr. E. S. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo.® 

During the last four years we have included a program of inde- 
pendent study for able students. These students must be of superior 
quality to elect independent work. A second type of work which has 
been promoted in the Senior College has been that of pro-seminar or 
honors seminar. The honors seminar is of special interest in that 
it includes the highest ranking students of the several divisions. This 
group, under the chairmanship of a faculty member, takes up com- 
prehensive problems such as “The Possible Advances in the Fields 
of Knowledge” and “The Techniques of Civilization.” Usually it is 
a group of six or eight students and four or five professors who 
represent the. various departments and divisions. The character of 
this work has been more fully described by Dr. Hassold in the Journal 
of Higher Education..° This sort of advanced study is the type of 
offering that would be of great value to prospective teachers. The 
great difficulty in the development of individualized instruction ac- 
cording to our experience has been the reluctance of the better stu- 
dents to enter this type of work. They prefer the regular course 
work. The criticism they make is that this type of work is too diffi- 
cult for the amount of credit. Obviously some adjustment is neces- 
sitated, probably a change in the character of instruction in the Senior 
College. (Gresham’s law operates in educational coinage.) We do 
attempt in the Senior College to improve the methods of teaching by 
bringing down from the graduate school the techniques of independent 
study and the seminar. 


*‘Umstattd, J. G., “The Prevalence and Practice of Independent Study,” 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. VI, No. 7, p. 364 (October, 1935). 

‘Jones, E. S., Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1933. 

*Hassold, E. C., “Honors Seminar at Louisville,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. VII, No. 8, (March, 1936). 





TRENDS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COMMITTEES 


EDWARD E, KESO 
MARK F, SCULLY 
DUDLEY T. HORTON 


In order to ascertain the administrative practices of state teachers 
colleges regarding faculty committees, the annual catalogs of one 
hundred thirty-three institutions in thirty-six states were studied. 
Eighty-five schools listed administrative committees; forty-eight did 
not. It is to be assumed that all, or nearly all, schools have com- 
mittees, but for reasons of economy in printing the catalog, or for 
other reasons, they have been omitted. In most instances, the catalogs 
studied were issued for the period 1934-36, some few earlier. 

The administrative committees in rank order of frequency are: 
Athletic 
Appointment 
Entrance and credits 


Curriculum 

Entertainment 

Library 

Assembly and convocations 
Publications 

Student employment personnel 
Student publications 

Student activities 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Commencement 

Student welfare or welfare 
Student loan fund 
Buildings and grounds 


Executive 

Discipline 

Scholarship 

Extension and correspondence 
Literary societies and fraternities 
Registration 

Faculty advisers 

Religious organizations 

Publicity 
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Graduate committees 

Art and decoration 

Boarding places 

Public relations 

Advanced standing 
Forensics and debate 

Special occasions or days 
Entrance examinations 
Exhibits and museum 
Auditing 

Calendar 

Faculty meetings 

Training or demonstration school 
Athletics for men 
Cooperative housing 

Degrees and diplomas 
Freshman schedule, week, etc 
Research and field study 
Absences and excuses 
Athletics for women 
a ie le cccddceweudebectens 
Educational policies 


Excursions and field trips 
High school contests 


Adult education 
57. Dormitory life 
. Field day contests 
59. Flower fund 
60. Irregular program 
61. Student use of English 

There were twenty (20) committees appearing only once, making 
a grand total of eighty-one (81) committees. 

A study similar to this one was made in the winter of 1923-1924 
by C. C. Sherrod, who at that time made personal visits to forty-three 
state teachers colleges in nineteen states. 

An attempt will be made to compare certain findings of this study 
with those of Sherrod, to ascertain in what phases there is agreement 
and in what phases there is disagreement. Herewith follows a list 
of the one hundred eleven (111) different faculty committees found 
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by Sherrod. These are listed on the same frequency basis as those 
analyzed by the writers. 


Appointment 

Athletics 

Entrance and credits 
Curriculum 
Entertainment and lyceum 


Student activities 
Registration 

Extension and correspondence 
Student publications 
Schedule 


Religious organizations 
Student loan fund 
Degrees and diplomas 
Literary societies 
Publicity 
Commencement 
Discipline 

Student welfare 
Debate 

Health and sanitation 
President’s council 
Training school 
Buildings and grounds 
Student load 

Entrance examinations 
Board and room 
Student employment 
Calendar 

Decoration 


Senior college courses 
Social (Faculty) 


*C. C. Sherrod: The Administration of State Teachers Colleges Through 
Faculty Committees, George Peabody College Contribution to Education No. 15, 
Nashville, Tenn., (1925). Appendix C, p. 83. 
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Advanced standing 
Scholarships 

Religious education 
Credit relations 

Summer school 

Uniform (Girls) 

Trains 

Faculty meeting program 
Faculty papers 
Committee on committees 


Graduate courses 
Cooperative store 
Awards 

Special examinations 
Musical festival 


Home-coming 

Special music exercises 
Petitions 

Special programs 

N. E. A. (Local) 
Flowers 

Reception to new students 
Arts and crafts 


In addition, there are forty-one (41) committees of one appearance 
each, or a total of one hundred eleven committees. 


As regards the committees having the highest frequencies, the two 
studies show a high degree of correlation. There is less correlation 
with those of smaller frequencies, and, in the committees of less than 
five frequencies, there is little similarity. The comparative rank of 
the highest twenty committees (about the first quartile) are: 


Rank This Study Rank Sherrod’s Study 
1. Athletic 2. Athletics 

2. Appointment 1. Appointment 

8. Entrance and credits 3. Entrance and credits 
4. Social 6. Social 
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. Curriculum . Curriculum 

. Entertainment . Entertainment and lyceum 

. Library . Library 

. Assembly and convocation . Assembly 

. Publications . Publications 

. Student employment, person- . Student employment 

nel 

. Student publications . Student publications 

. Student activities . Student activities 

. Alumni . Alumni 

. Commencement . Commencement 

. Student welfare or welfare . Student welfare 

. Student loan fund . Student loan fund 

. Buildings and grounds . Building and grounds 

. Schedule . Schedule 

. Executive . President’s council 

. Discipline . Discipline 

The economic situation apparently accounts for the high frequency 
of the Committee on Student Employment, Personnel. 

These comparative lists illustrate the fact that the rank order of 
importance of the most numerous teachers college committees has 
not materially changed during the past decade. Committees less 


numerous show more change and variability and in all probability 
are quite dependent on local situations. 





THE READING OF BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 


During the scholastic year 1935-1936 the officials of Birmingham- 
Southern College library, with the cooperation of the faculty, entered 
upon a program calculated to increase attendance, circulation of 
books and periodicals,! and in general to make the library more ad- 
mirably serve its function as center of work on the campus.? The 
encouraging though not entirely satisfactory results of these en- 
deavors were shown in significant increases (over 1934-1935) of 13.8 
per cent, 11.1 per cent, and 43.8 per cent in book circulation, attend- 
ance, and periodical circulation, respectively, the figures for which are 
here given: 

CIRCULATION ATTENDANCE PERIODICALS 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
35-6 Ine. 84-5 35-6 Ine. 35-6 Ine. 
2024 9.3 2710 4224 56.7 149 153 
5403 9.4 6949 8041 15.7 263 163 
4778 14.3 6373 7214 13.2 149 43.2 
3605 18.3 4184 4391 5 105 —25 
5646 18.2 7331 6846 —6 210 «2.4 
4491 19 7475 6962 —6 187 46 
5315 35.4 8013 10396 29.8 275 63.7 
5061 .01 7491 9311 243 195 45.5 
8754 .01 6487 5955 —8 105 112 6.7 


35224 40077 13.8 57013 63346 11.1 1143 1645 43.8 





During seven months (October-April) of the scholastic year there 
was also kept a system of “readers’ cards” showing the withdrawals 
from the general stacks by each student in college. This was done 
for the purpose of determining the numbers of books used during the 
term by individuals, the type of reading done, and, if possible, some- 
thing of the reading preferences of the group as a whole. The task 
necessitated the keeping of over 1,600 “readers’ cards,” the day by 
day posting thereon of 15,300 titles, and the meticulous segregating 
and recapitulating of titles, numbers, and types. The complete figures 
for the seven months covered by this survey are as follows: 

‘See William Stanley Hoole, “Suggestion Cards: An Aid in the Circulation of 


Periodicals at Birmingham-Southern College Library,” The Library Journal, 
<a, aggpbed (October 1, 1936). 


or details of this program see “The Report of the President, 1935-1936,” 
ingham-Southern College Bulletin, XXIX, 21-31 (September, 1936). Copies 
will be glady sent upon request. 
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Oct.-Jan. Feb.-Apr. Total 
Books withdrawn from general library for home use_-. 7917 7383 15300 
Books checked off reserve for use within library 4866 11666 
Books checked off reserve for overnight home use 2618 6738 
Books withdrawn from recreational reading room 904 1499 





15771 35203° 
Books checked out by eighty-eight persons not in school, 
and faculty 
Books checked out by eighty-four persons not in school, 
and faculty 417 





19985 16188 36173 


Of more interest, perhaps, are the figures showing the average with- 
drawals of books for home use (the 15,300 listed above) by regularly 
enrolled undergraduates, and their preferences as indicated by a 
recapitulation of the cards. The following chart represents an analy- 
sis of usage: 

STUDENTS Books WITHDRAWN 
Oct.-Jan. Feb.-Apr. Total Oct.-Jan. Feb.-Apr. Total 
421 806 3858 3509 7367 
387 809 4059 3874 7933 


808 807.5* 7917 7383 15300 


STUDENTS WITHDRAWING Books STUDENTS WITHDRAWING No Books 
Oct.-Jan. Feb.-Apr. Total Oct.-Jan. Feb.-Apr. Total 
368 712 41 53 94 
364 767 19 23 42 


732 739.5* 60 76 68* 


* Averages. 


Further analysis shows that 807.5 students withdrew 15,300 books, 
an average of nineteen each. Sixty-eight students (8.5 per cent of 
the student body) withdrew no books, raising the average for those 
who did withdraw to 20.7. Men checked out 7,367 books (average 
9.14) as compared to 7,933 withdrawals (average 9.93) by an almost 
equal number of women. The average withdrawal by a single reader 
over the seven-months’ period is nineteen, or 2.77 books per student 
per month. It must be borne in mind that these figures do not include 
reserve books or books used in the Recreational Reading Seminar,‘ 
but only those taken from the general stacks for use at home for seven 
or fourteen days. If reserve and recreational withdrawals were 


*Compared with the previous year this total represents an increase in cir- 


ig of 15.8 per cent; withdrawals for the same months in 1934-1935 were 
29,210. 


‘A separate article dealing with the Recreational Reading Seminar, as offered 
by the writer, is scheduled to appear during the winter in The Library Quarterly. 
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added, the total would be 35,203 instead of 15,300, and the average 
per student would be raised from nineteen to forty-three. 

The list of books most frequently withdrawn from the general 
stacks for home use offers an interesting insight into their reading 
preferences, and, incidentally, furnishes the faculty a measuring 
stick by which they may determine the effectiveness of their parallel 
reading methods. Of the 15,300 books withdrawn for home use the 
majority were, of course, used but once. Above this the number of 
withdrawals was inversely proportionate to the number of titles. 
Only 181 titles were withdrawn seven or more times. This list which 


gives those titles most frequently read by the student body follows: 


Fosdick, H, E.: A Pilgrimage to Palestine 

Hugo, V.: Les Miserables 

Dumas, A.: Les Trois Mousquetaires 

Rihbany, A. M,: The Syrian Christ 

Kent, C. F.: The Social Teachings of Prophets and Jesus 
Burnham, W. H.: The Wholesome Personality 
Dashiel, J. F.: Fundamentals of Objective Psychology 
Packard, L. B.: The Age of Louis XIV 

Neil, James: Everyday Life in the Holy Land 

Agar, W. M.: Geology from Original Sources 
Trevylan, G. M.: England Under Queen Anne 

Beers, C.: A Mind That Found Itself 

Fiilép-Miller, R.: Rasputin, The Holy Devil 
Creighton, M.: The Age of Elizabeth 

Smith, W. R.: Lectures on the Religion of the Semites 
Kent, C. F.: The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament___ 
Boswell, J.: The Life of Samuel Johnson 

Berg, I.: The Human Personality 

Newton, A. E.: The Amenities of Book Collecting 

Long, W. J.: English Literature 

Kiinkel, F.: God Helps Those 

Bradley, A.C.: Shakespearean Tragedy 

Albright, W. F.: The Archeology of Palestine and the Bible 


McMaster, J. B.: A History of the People of the United States 
Ludwig, E.: Bismarck 


Vallery-Radot: The Life of Pasteur 

Burns, R.: Complete Works 

Pollard, A. F.: Henry VIII 

Woolbert, C. H.: The Fundamentals of Speech 
Fisher, V. E.: An Introduction to Abnormal Psychology 
Halevy, L.: L’Abbe Constantin 

Barton, G. A.: Archeology and the Bible 

Adams, H.: History of United States of America 

Zweig, S.: Marie Antoinette 

Strachey, L.: Queen Victoria 

Reed, T. H.: Municipal Government in the United States 
Southey, R.: Life of Nelson 
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Fitchett, W. H.: Wesley and His Country 

Hawthorne, N.: The Scarlet Letter 

Stephenson, N.: The Day of the Confederacy 

Taussig, F. W.: Principles of Economics 

Hall, W. P.: Mr. Gladstone 

Cambridge History of English Literature 

O’Neill, J. M.: The Elements of Speech 

Turner, F. J.: Rise of the New West 

Dee ee enn ceacenaibmeo-ce cage 

Gordon, R. G.: Personality 

Brooks, G.: Napoleon III 

Childers, J. S.: Laurel and Straw 

Ogg, F. A.: The Reign of Andrew Jackson 

Channing, E.: The Jeffersonian System 

Chaucer, G.: Complete Works 

Blake, W.: Poems 

Trueba: Cuentas Y Cantares 

Lamb, C.: Essays of Elia 

Smith, P.: The Age of the Reformation 

Cross, W.: The Development of the English Novel 

Ponsonby: Queen Victoria 

Lowe, C.: Prince Bismarck 

Johnsen, J. E.: Limitation of the Power of the Supreme Court 

May, A. J.: Age of Metternick 

Hardy, T.: Return of the Native 

Jonson, Ben: Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond (Ed. R. F. 
Patterson) 

Milton, J.: Poetical Works 

White, S. E.: Forty-Niners 

Pressey, S.: Mental Abnormality and Deficiency 

Moss, F. A.: Applications of Psychology 

Channing, E.: History of the United States 

Hart, A.: Slavery and Abolition 

Anthony, K.: Queen Elizabeth 

Avery, E.: First Principles of Speech Training 

Smyth, J. P.: How We Got Our Bible 

Herman, A.: Metternick 

Headlam, J. W.: Bismarck 

Huber, M.: The Poetry Book 

Smith, P.: Age of Reformation 

Coleridge, S. T.: Ancient Mariner 

Kent, C. F.: Growth and Contents of the Old Testament 

McDonald, D.: Hebrew Literature Genius 

Wordsworth, W.: Poems of Wordsworth 

Buffinton, A. H.: Second Hundred Years War 

Luke, H. C. J.: Handbook of Palestine and Trans-Jordan 

Hollingworth, H. L.: Abnormal Psychology 

Halevy, L.: Un Marriage d’Amour 

Davis, W. S.: Life in Elizabethan Days 

Henry, R. S.: Story of the Confederacy 
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Times 
Withdrawn 
Young, S.: So Red the Rose 
Douglas, L.: Magnificent Obsession 
Hayward, J.: Charles II 
Soper, E.: The Religions of Mankind 
Carpenter, F.: English Lyric Poetry 
Carlyle, T.: Sartor Resartus 
Childers, J. S.: Hilltop in the Rain 
France, A.: Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard 
Frischauer, P.: Garibaldi 
Childers, J. S.: God Save the Duke 
Coleridge, S. T.: Kubla Khan 
Church, B.: Israel Saga 
Coleridge, S. T.: Poetical Works 
Voltaire, F.: Zadig and Other Romances 
Turner, F. J.: Frontiers in American History 
Smyth, J. P.: The Bible in the Making 
Browne, L.: That Man Heine 
Birrell, F.: Gladstone 
Smyth, J. P.: Ancient Documents and Modern Bible 
Smollett, H.: The Expedition of Humphry Clinker 
Knott, L.: A Student’s History of the Hebrews 
McGiffert, A.: Martin Luther 
Morley, A.: Rousseau and His Era 
Nicoll: Expositor’s Bible 
Microscope, The Use and Care of the 
Shakespeare, W.: Richard III 
Haines, B. H.: Constitution of the United States 
Moss, F. A.: Foundations of Abnormal Psychology 
Goldsmith, Oliver: Poetical Works 
Roosevelt, F. D.: Looking Forward 
Whitman, W.: Leaves of Grass 
Gardner, C.: William Blake, the Man 
Vines, H.: This Green Thicket World 
Fay, S. B.: The Origins of the World War 
Macy, J.: Anti-Slavery Crusades 
Dumas, A.: The Count de Monte Cristo 
Warren, C.: Congress, the Constitution, and the Supreme Court 
Cuncliffe, J. W.: Century Readings in English Novel 
Allen, R. S.: Washington Merry-Go-Round 
Bible, Old Testament Apocrypha 
Skinner, C. L.: Pioneers of the Old Southwest 
White, W. A.: Woodrow Wilson 
Ausubel, N.: Superman, The Life of Frederick the Great 
Arber, E.: British Anthologies 


Peck, W. E.: Shelley 
Lewis, F. G.: How the Bible Grew 
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Pérez, E. E.: Fortuna 

Stephenson, N. W.: Abraham Lincoln and the Union 

Bordeaux, H.: La Peur De Vivre 

Dodd, W. E.: The Cotton Kingdom 

Blunt, A. W. F.: Israel in World History 

Hopkins, M. R.: Anne of England 

Burrows, M.: Founders of Great Religions 

Wood, W. H.: Elizabethan Sea-Dogs 

Osborne, T. W.: Within Prison Walls 

Warburg, J. P.: Hell Bent for Election 

O. Henry Memorial Award-Prize Stories of 1935, Ed. Harry Hansen_-_-_- 

Woodworth, R. S.: Contemporary Schools of Psychology 

Field, R. M.: Principles of Historical Geology 

Trevelyan, G. M:: Life of John Bright 

Brooking’s Institution, Organization of Government 

Smith, G. M.: Textbook of General Botany 

Bible, New Testament 

Spann, O.: History of Economics 

Daudet, A.: Le Petit Chose 

Ridley, C. E.: The City-Manager Profession 

Corti, E. C.: Rise of the House of Rothschild 

Purinton: Literature of the Old Testament 

Barnes, A. M.: Life of David Livingstone 

Moulton, R. G.: Literary Study of the Bible 

Borden, R. C.: New Public Speaking 

Lucas, E. V.: Lamb, Vols. I and II 

Austen, J.: Pride and Prejudice 

Lewis, S.: It Can’t Happen Here 

Johnson, S.: The History of Rasselas 

Henderson, A.: Conquest of the Old Southwest 

Berry, © 1. A.: Mental Defective 

Wild, L. a.: Evolution of the Hebrew People 

Cadman, S. P.: Prophets of Israel 

Cushman, R. E.: Leading Constitutional Decisions 

Taylor, H. S.: Treatise on Physical Chemistry 

Thrasher, F. M.: The Gang 

Hackett, F.: Henry VIII 

Boring, E. G.: History of Experimental Psychology 

Garrison, G. P.: Westward Extension 

Tuberville, A. S.: English Men and Manners of Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury 

Maugham, S.: Of Human Bondage 

Bowers, C. G.: Jefferson and Hamilton 

Kerr, W., ed.: Restoration Verse, 1660-1715 

Dreiser, T.: American Tragedy 

Hobart, Alice T.: Oil for the Lamps of China 


A closer examination of this list, a total of 2,484 withdrawals, in- 
dicates that the 181 books met 16.3 per cent of the home-reading de- 
mands of the student group. Furthermore, these 181 (which are only 
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402 per cent of the holdings of the library) account for 16.3 per cent 
of the reading done. Theoretically, then, only 1,086 titles would be 
required to satisfy 97.8 per cent of all home reading—on this basis the 
library could dispense with approximately 44,000 of its 45,000 books, 
and still meet the existing demands for reading outside the library 
by the student body. 

It is obvious that a very large proportion of the titles on the list is 
composed of books either required for collateral reading or suggested 
by instructors in various departments. This can be interpreted to 
mean that a majority of the reading done by students is done in books 
serving a curricular purpose, and that very little reading is done in 
“free” or “recreational” fields. And it is also apparent that a small 
section of the library’s stock is used in satisfying a large reading de- 
mand. This analogy cannot, however, be carried too far, for Birming- 
ham-Southern is an urban college, and a large percentage of the 
student body has access to a well-stocked public library. 

An analysis of this kind suggests the need for greater emphasis 
and encouragement in the field of leisure reading, the need for more 
appealing titles in the general collection, and the importance of wise 
suggestions and thoughtful discrimination in securing additional titles. 
Recommendations based on this study were made to the faculty as 
follows: (1) a more careful process to be exercised in the assigning 
of weekly, term, or yearly papers, so that students will be encouraged 
to read more extensively in books not generally considered “reserve” 
or “reference” types, (2) the urgent need for up-to-date departmental 
or subject bibliographies for use by students, and (3) a rigid curtail- 
ment of the large numbers of books placed on reserve sections, thus 
necessitating students to select more widely from the whole library 
in accordance with their prepared bibliographies. 





EDITORIAL 


POISE 


Of the making of definitions for education there is no end. For- 
tunately, education is sufficiently broad and pervasive to be in no 
immediate danger of exhaustion from the continued attacks of this 
great army of definition phrasers. 

This is no attempt at a definition. It only suggests one phase of 
the service which education has to offer in man’s quest for culture. 
Education is in part the discovery and occupancy of places of vantage 
from which one may view with the greatest degree of clarity the 
greatest area of a problem—to see both sides of it, in our conventional 
phrase. But a problem of any importance has more than two sides. 
The problem of education itself is exceedingly dimensional. We will 
never solve our political problems merely by voting this or that ticket. 
There is more to the capital-labor problem than either capital or labor, 
or both. These problems will not be solved by those who see one side 
only, but that with great clarity, nor by those who see two sides 
perfunctorily. 

There can be no doubt that American society is regrettably ill 
poised. The hysteria of a political campaign is an instance. Another 
instance is the eager purchase of relatively worthless articles under 
the spurious stimulation of radio programmes, or of overcolored dis- 
plays in periodicals. Education should encourage the fine art of dis- 
crimination—which is to say an honest endeavor to see an issue or 
a thing in its wholeness. No man has ever joined a mob who tried 
deliberately and honestly to discover right in the matter. Mobsters 
revolt against the shedding of light. So do yellow dog partisans. So, 
of course, do all those who search more diligently for orthodoxy than 
for right. 

It has been a long time since our problems could be solved by yes 
or no. They are still useful words but they cannot any more serve as 
the sole arbiters of human action. Those subtler words which lie 
somewhere between yes and no must lend their services now. 

Life has become complicated to a degree that almost is frightening. 
It will perhaps become more complicated. Those simple, pastoral 
days have gone. It takes more poise to live adequately a complicated 
life, more resistance to the pressures of blocs and bigots, clearer 
and broader discernment of the major issues, more of that serenity 
which understanding gives. In large part education exists to bring 
these qualities into existence. 
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Note 


The following selections were made from books actually submitted by pub- 


lishers. 


Some titles arrived too late for consideration in this issue and will be 


_ examined for the next bimonthly list. Publishers should address all books to Louis 
Shores, Review Editor, PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Professional Literature 
*** AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION. The construction and use of 
achievement examinations; a manual 
school teachers. Boston, 
iffin Company, 1936. 


AUGUSTINE, GRACE M. Some aspects 
of management »* college residence 


halls for women. F. 8S. Crofts & Co., 
1985. 242p. $3.00. 

***BaRKER, TOMMIE D. Libraries of 
the South. Chicage , American Saad 
Association, 1936" "215p. $1.75 

Beer, S. J. Crime . cha: 

education. The "author, 1027 
Goth St., Inglewood Calif., c1935. 190p. 


*BENNETT, WILMA. Occupations and 
mee; a@ source list of 

pamphlet material. The H. W. Wilson 
ad 1936. 1238p. Second edition 
revised. $1.25. 


Briscoz, A. O. The size of the local 
unit for administration and supervision 


of public schools. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935.  110p. 
 aimamaga to Education, no. 649.) 


"Baan, Mary DE G. The school cafe- 
id . 8. Crofts & Co., 1936. 726p. 
*BRYSON, LYMAN. Adult education. 
a Book Company, c1936. 208p. 


**Buros, O. K. Educational, psy- 
chological, and personality tests of 1988, 
1934, and 1935. New Brunswick, N. J., 
School of Education, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, c1936. 83p. Studies in education. 
no. 9. $0.50. 

*BuTLER, G. D., ed. Playgrounds. 
os ~ Barnes and Company, 1936. 412p. 


CORNELL, W. B., and MACDONALD, J. 
H. Business organization and prac- 
tice. American Book Company, ¢1936. 
622p. $1.88, 

Davis, R. A. Psychology of learn- 
ing: a textbook in educational psychol- 
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ogy. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1935. 489p. $2.50. 

Doy1e, SI Mary Peter. A study 
of play selection in women’s colleges. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 75p. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, no. 648.) $1.50 

ELuLirr, Mary. Some relationships 
between supply and demand for newly- 
trained teachers. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 69p. (Con- 
tributions to Education, no. 654.) 
$1.50. 

FrTz-SIMONs, MARIAN J. Some par- 
ent-child relationships as shown in clin- 
ical case studies. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 162p. (Con- 
tributions to Education, no. 643.) $1.75. 

****CGARDNER, ELLA. Handbook for 
recreation leaders. Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
1936. 12ip. Dept. of Labor, Chil- 
—_ Bureau publication, no. 231. 
me indispensable tool listing and describing 
all kinds of games for playground, home, boys, 
girls, small groups, large groups, etc. An excel- 
lent "index and a carefully selected bibliography 


— to — this the best professional 
book bargain of the month. 


Gray, W. S., comp. and ed. The 
academic and professional training of 
secondary-school - teachers. Chicago 
University Press, c1935. 233p. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
1935, vol. vii.) ~ 

*GROUT, RutTH E., ed. Handbook of 
health education. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, ©1936. 
298p. $1.80. 

Hapsev,, H. I. Class record book, 
half-year edition. Four and six weeks 
form. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1935. 60 unnumbered pages. (For 
semesters of 18 weeks and containing 
= for pupils’ school records.) 


HoIsincTon, L. B. Psychology: an 
elementary text. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 539p. $2.50. 

*HuTCHINS, R.M. The higher learn- 
ing in America. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1936. 119p. $2.00. 

**LANGFITT, R. E., Cyr, F. W., and 
Newsom, N. W. The small high school 
at work. The American Book Company, 
1936. 660p. $2.75. 

LINCOLN SCHOOL STUDIES SOCIETY. 
A study outline for school staff meet- 
ings. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 8lp. $1.50 

The local unit for school administra- 
tion in the United States, part 2. Lex- 
ington, The University of Kentucky, 
1936. 56p. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, vol. viii, no. 4. $0.50. 


[November 


*LoutTtiT, C. M. Clinical chology. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1936, 


695p. $3.50. 
Work sheets 


Lowry, ELLSWORTH. 
for Arlitt’s adolescent psychology. 


American Book Company, c1936. 66p. - 
$0.15 


MorcaNn, J.J. The psychology of the 
unadjusted school child. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936. 339p. Revised 
edition. $2.25. 

Mort, Paut R. Federal support for 
public education. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. 334p. $3.70. 

Mourpny, M. P. A state’s supervision 
of its elementary schools. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. 
117p. $1.60. 

Myers; T. R. Intra-family relation- 
ships and pupil adjustment. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 
115p. (Contributions to Education, no, 
651.) $1.50. 

O’DELL, De Forest. The history of 
journalism education in the United 
States. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 116p. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, no. 653.) $1.50. 

**OveRN, A. V. The teacher in mod- 
ern education: a guide to professional 
problems and administrative responsi- 
bilities. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935, 
3874p. $2.25. 

**RIVLIN, H. N. Educating for ad- 
justment. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, c1936. 419p. $2.25 

RODGERS, ELIZABETH G. An experi- 
mental investigation of the teaching of 
team games. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1986. 65p. $1.60. 

*SHIELDS, H. G. Junior college busi- 
ness education. Chicago University 
Press, c1936. 94p. $1.00. 

***SKINNER, C. E., ed. Educational 
ae Prentice-Hall, 1936. 754p, 


**SmitH, W. R. Constructive school 
discipline. American Book Company, 
c1936. 3836p. $2.00. 

Stimpson, G. W. Uncommon knowl- 
edge. Indianapolis, Ind., The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, c1936. 368p. $2.00. 

*THWING, C. F. The American col- 
lege and university; a human fellow- 
ship. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
244p. $2.25. 


THURSTONE, L. L. The vectors of — 
mind: multiple-factor analysis for the — 


isolation of primary traits. Chicago 
University Press, c1935. 266p. $4.00. 


**** TIPPETT, J. S. Schools for a : 


growing democracy. Ginn and Com- 


pany, c1936. 338p. 


Parker School District, Greenville, 
C.) $2.00. 


(The author in — 
collaboration with Committee of 3 a3 
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Wane, J. T. A measurement of the 
secondary school as a part of the pupil’s 
environment. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 68p. (Contribu- 
tions to Education, no. 647.) $1.50. 

Watson, ALICE E. Experimental 
studies in the psychology and pedagogy 
of apeeine. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1935. 130p. (Contri- 
butions to Education, no. 638.) $1.50. 

****WerEKS, RUTH M. A correlated 
curriculum; a report of the committee 
on correlation of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. c1936. 326p. $2.00. 

*WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE. Procedures 
used in selecting school books. Chicago 
University Press, c1936. 175p. $1.50. 

WILuiAMS, J. F., and HuGHEs, W. L. 
Athletics in education. 2d ed. Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1936. 472p. $3.50. 

Wooprtnc, M. N., and FLEMMING, 
CEcILE W. Directing study of high 
school pees. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. 253p. (A re- 
print of articles from Teachers Col- 
lege Record—revised and enlarged edi- 
tion.) $2.50. 


General Literature 


Biography 

BuCcKLEY, G. W. Evolution of an 
American. Los Angeles, Wetzel Pub- 
lishing Co., c1935. 484p. $3.00. 

****CoRTI, Count Econ. Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria. Translated by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 518p. $4.00. 

A story which has haunted the memories of 
two generations. The lovely madcap who at 61 
was still Franz-Joseph’s sweetheart, and was 
murdered in 1898 by an anarchist, under the 

scholarly yet sympathetic pen of 
Corti yields one of the most enthralling biog- 


raphies of the year. 
DuvaL, J. C. The adventures of 
Big-Foot Wallace. Dallas, Texas, Tardy 


Publishing Company, 1936. 3538p. 
$2.00 


Hities, F. W. The literary career of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. B18p. $5.00. 

Hotmes, C. J. Self & partners 
(mostly self). The Macmillan Com- 

, 1936. 404p. $4.00. 


letters of James Gibbons Huneker. 
Liveright Publishing Corp., 1936. 322p. 
$1.98. (Reprint.) 
*Jacoss, HELEN . Beyond the 
game; an autobiography. Philadelphia, 
2. ~ Lippincott Company, 1936. 275p. 


KENWORTHY, L. S. The tall syca- 
more of the Wabash, Daniel Wolsey 
hees. _ Boston, Bruce Humphries, 


Voor. 
e1936. 154p. $2.00. 


*LARSEN, HANNA A. Selma Lager- 
lof. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 19386. 117p. $1.50. 

Maurols, ANDRE. Disraeli: a picture 
of the Victorian age. Tr. by Hamish 
Miles; ed. by Monica D. Ryan. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, c1936. 421p. 
$1.00. (Student’s edition.) 

Murry, J. M. The autobiography of 
John Middleton Murry: Between two 
on Julian Messner, c1936. 500p. 

SCHNEIDER, MANFRED. Goya; a@ por- 
trait of the artist as a man. Knight 
Publications, 1936. 337p. $2.75. 

***SITWELL, EDITH. Victoria of Eng- 
land. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, 1936. 349p. $3.50. 

Fascinating, from the first chapter to the 
last. Characteristically Sitwellian in its deli- 
cately skillful nuances, half-ironical, half-sym- 
pathetic, this is no duplication of Strachey, but 
an intimate personal study of the intrepid little 
woman who dominated an empire for three 
generations. 


*SmitH, H. J. The master of the 
Mayflower. Chicago, Willett, Clark & 
me’ > 1936. 240p. $2.00. 

D. H. Lawrence; a personal 
record. Introduction by J. Middleton 
Murry. Knight Publications, 1936. 
223p. $2.50. 

**WILLIAMS, BLANCHE C. George 
Eliot; a biography. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 341p. $4.00. 

*YEO, MARGARET. The greatest of the 
Borgias. Milwaukee, Wis., The Bruce 
a. Company, c1936. 3874p. 


Drama 

CHoporov, Epwarp. Kind lady. 
Adapted from a story by Hugh Wal- 
Eto. Samuel French, 1936. 135p. 

COWARD, NOEL. Play parade. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Garden City Publish- 
ing Company, "1933. 576p. $1.00. 
(Reprint. ) 

Five modern plays: The dreamy kid, 
by Eugene O’Neill; The farewell sup- 
per, by Arthur Schnitzler; The lost silk 
hat, by Lord Dunsany; The sisters’ 
tragedy, by Richard Hughes; The in- 
truder, by Maurice Maeterlinck. Bos- 
ton, International Pocket Library, 
c1936. 96p. $0.25. 

FLICKINGER, R. C. The Greek the- 
atre and its drama. Chicago, Chicago 
University Press, c1936. 385p. $5.00. 

HstuncG, S.I. Lady precious stream; 
an old Chinese play done into English 
according to its traditional style with 
a preface by Lascelles Abercrombie. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1935. 
169p. $2.00. 

MACKENZIE, FRANCES. The amateur 
actor. 2d ed. rev. and enl. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, c1936. 186p. $1.00. 
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Moore, W. D. Southwestern nights 
and romance. Dallas, Texas, Tardy 
Publishing Company, 1936. 155p. $1.50. 

*****NICOLL, ALLARDYCE. ilm and 
theatre. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1936. 255p. $2.50. 

A live, modern book about the movies by a 
scholar who sees in them only the faults of 
youth. Commercialized? Yes. Enslaved to 
motley audiences? Yes. So was the Elizabethan 
theatre. And how far we’ve come in 30 years. 


RoMAINS, JULES. Doctor Knock: a 
comedy in three acts, in an English ver- 
sion by Harley Granville-Barker. Sam- 
uel French, c1925. 65p. $1.25. 


A masterpiece, now almost a classic. 


Essays and Literary Criticism 
***** BROOKS, Van Wyck. The flow- 
ering of New England: 1815-1865. E. 


P. Dutton & Co., 1936. 550p. $4.00. 

Complete in itself, this is the brilliant first 
volume of a series designed “to sketch the lit- 
erary history of the United States.” Its broadly 
substantial scholarship, critical penetration, and 
translucent style enable us as never before to 
see New England steadily, and see it whole. 


English essays of today. Oxford 
University Press, 1936. 2380p. $1.50. 

EVANS, BERGEN, ed. Fifty [British] 
essays. Little, Brown, and Company, 
1936. 363p. $1.25. 

MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. Pigeons and 
spiders (The water spider). Translated 
by Bernard Miall. W. W. Norton & 
Company, c1936. 128p. $1.75. 

Rosa, M. The silver-fork school: 
novels of fashion preceding “Vanity 
Fair.” Columbia University Press, 
1936. 223p. Columbia University 
studies in English and comparative lit- 
erature, no. 123. $3.00. 

**SANTAYANA, GEORGE. Obiter scrip- 
ta: Lectures, essays, and reviews. Ed- 
ited by Justus Buchler and Benjamin 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

$2.50. 

. F. A history of Ameri- 
can letters. With bibliographies by 
Harry Hartwick. American Book Com- 
pany, c1936. 678p. $2.80. 

TRENT, LuctA, and CHEYNEY, RALPH. 
More power to poets. A plea for more 
poetry in life, more life in poetry. 
Henry Harrison, publisher, c1934. 124p. 


$1.50. 
Fiction 

ApaMs, S. H. Perfect specimen. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 
©1936. 224p. $2.00. (Reprint.) 

ALLINGHAM, Marcery. Flowers for 
the judge. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. 306p. $2.00. 

BAKer, R. M. Death stops the man- 
ee Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 


ner - SR 

*BERNSTEIN, HILLEL. Choose a bright 
morning. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1936. 214p. $2.00. 


uscript. 
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*BERTRAM, ANTHONY. Like the 
phoenix. William Morrow & Co., 1936, 
312p. $2.50. 

BraDLeEY, Mary H. The five-minute — 
girl and other stories. D. Appleton- — 
Century Company, 1936. 341p. $2.50. 

BUCHAN, JOHN. The man from the 
Norlands. Boston, Hou me Mifflin 
Company, 1936. 292p. $2.5 

**CHILDERS, J. S. A see) about a 
white man and a black man in the 
deep South. Farrar & Rinehart, c1936. 
276p. $2.50. 

CoHEN, Octavus Roy. Child of evil. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 
277p. $2.00 

**FISHER, Varvis. No villain need 
be. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Print- 
ers, 1936. 387p. $2.50 

Concluding volume in a tetralogy on the life 
of Vridar Hunter. Although the argument re- 
mains unsettled at the conclusion, the book is 


an extraordinarily courageous record of a man’s 
slow mastery over himself. 
Dou- 


***GREEN, ELEANOR. The hill. 
woaey: Doran & Company, 1936. 186p. 
2.00. 

GREENE, WARD. Death in the deep 
South. Stackpole Sons, c1936. 283p. 
$2.00. 

*HuRLEY, Doran. Monsignor, a 
novel. Longmans, Green and Company, 
1936. 305p. $2.00. 

Keown. ANNA G. Mr. Theobald’s 
devil. William Morrow & Company, 
1936. 314p. 50. 

LINN, J. W. Winds over the campus. 
Indianapolis, Ind., The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, c1936. 344p. $2.50. 

MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. For keeps. 
eae Doran & Company, 1936. 
3 -00. 


O09p. 

*MarKS, Percy. A tree grown 
straight. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
$2.50. 
to song. 


pany, 1936. 339p. 

MARTIN, CHARLES. Unequal 
Stackpole Sons, 1986. 391p. $2.50. 

MAXWELL, W. B. Tudor green. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
337p. $2.50. 

McNALLY, WituiAM. The roofs of 
Elm street; a tale of the middle west. 
¢ Ke Putnam’s Sons, c1936. 378p. 

*McNICKLE, D’Arcy. The surround- 
ed. Dodd, Mead & Company, 1936. 
297p. $2.00. 

MERCEIN, ELEANOR (Mrs. KELLY). 
Mixed company. Harper & Brothers, 
1936. 296p. $2.50. 

*Moopy, MINNIE H. Death is a lit- 
oe ws Julian Messner, c1936. 274p. 


MYERHOLTz, Perer. A saga of the 
black swamp. Philadelphia, Dorrance 
& Company, c1936. 202p. $1.75. 
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ORWELL, GEORGE. clergyman’s 
daughter. Harper and png 1936. 
317p. $2.00. 

PHILLPOTTS, EDEN. A close call. The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 274p. $2.00. 

PounpD, ARTHUR. Once a wilderness 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1935. “399p. $0. 15. 
(Reprint, A. L. Burt.) 

Roperts, C. B. Edmond Peyré. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, c1936. 
206p. 00. 

Roperts, CeciL. Volcano. D. Ap- 
se Company, ¢c1936. 395p. 


ROSENHOLTZ, JENNIE. Upon thy door- 
posts. Bloch Publishing Company, 
1936. 167p. $1.50. 

*SHERRIFF, R. C. Greengates. Fred- 
4 A. Stokes Company, 1936. 328p. 
$2 

**SMITH, BRADFORD. To the moun- 
tain. Bobbs-Merrill Company, c1936. 
870p. $2.50. 

STEAD, CHRISTINA. The beauties and 
furies. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1936. 374p. 50. 

St. MarTIN, THAD. Madame Tous- 
saint’s wedding day. Boston, Little, 
oo and Company, 1936. 281p. 


STRANGE, OLIVER. Outlawed. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
1936. 305p. $2.00. 

TICKELL, JERRARD. Fly away black- 
bird. William Morrow and Company, 
1936. 320p. $2.50. 

WARNER, SyLvIA T. Summer will 
one, The Viking Press, 1936. 421p. 


**¢* WHITE, OLIVE B. The king’s good 
servant. The 


uAspowertaf historical novel of the last years 
lore. Dreamer of 


Macmillan Company, 





tere probing of Renaissance psychology. 


Music and Art 
Buackig, J. H. The A BC of Art. 
Vanguard Press, c1927. 162p. $0.50. 
Doust, L. A. How to enjoy music: 
Hints for all listeners. rederick 
Warne & Co., c1936. 134p. $60. 
*FORSYTH, GORDON. 20th century cer 
amics. The Studio Publications, 1936. 
126p. $4.50 cl. $3.50 pa. 
Heyieut, Rose. Like softest pono 


love stories of famous compos 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Pn 938. 
3800p. $3.00. 


*KoLopin, IRVING. The metropolitan 
— 1888-1935. Oxford University 
19386. 589p. $3.75. 
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MCSPADDEN, J. W. Light opera and 
musical comedy. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Gameanes a c1936. 362p. $2.50. 

ROCHEMONT, RUTH DE. Evolution of 
art. The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
635p. $6.00. 

Wricut, F. L. Modern architecture. 
a University Press, 1931. 115p. 


Architecture of the machine age expounded by 
a great creative artist. 


Philosophy 

MUELLER, G. E. Philosophy of our 
uncertainties; a comment on the uncer- 
tainties of our philosophies. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 
236p. $3.00. 

*PRALL, D. W. Aesthetic analysis. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1936. 
204p. $2.00 

SPAULDING, E. G. A world of chance 
or whence, ‘whither, and why? The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 292p. 


WILD, JOHN. George Berkeley: a 
study of his life and philosophy. Cam- 
bridge, a University Press, 1936. 
563p. $6.00 

Poetry 

***BeneT, S. V. Burning city; new 
poems by Stephen Vincent Benét. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., c1936. 80p. $2.00. 

Like John Brown's body, a commentary on 


the American scene, but narrowed to th 


ie mod- 
ern city (especially New York). Among de- 


nunciations of capitalism, war, and social in- 
justice are interspersed lyrics in the traditional 
manner. A varied volume by one of our most 
distinctive and gifted modern poets. 
S. B. R.-M. L. S. 
Forp, F. M. Collected poems. Ox- 


ford University Press, 1936. 348p. 
$3.00. 


LINDSAY, VACHEL. Selected poems. 
a Company, 1936, 226p. 


Mee p01 EDGAR LEE. Poems of peo- 
ple. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1936. 198p. $2.50. 

PaRKs, E. W., ed. Southern poets; 
representative selections, with introduc- 
tion, bibliography, and notes. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1936. 419p. $1.00. 

UpELL, W. D. Sleepy Hollow tales; 
and other poems. Boston, The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, c1936. 29p. 
$1.25. 

Religion 

ALEXANDER, H. B. God and man’s 
destiny. Oxford University Press, 
1936. 235p. $2.50. 

The desert fathers. Translations 
from the Latin with an introduction by 


Helen Waddell. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, c1936. 297p. $2.50. 
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Garvig, A. F. The Fatherly rule of 
God; a study of society, state, and 
church. The Abingdon Press, c19365. 
256p. $1.25. 

Guover, T. R. The world of the New 
Testament. The Macmillan Company, 
F, 11, 1936. 19lp. $1.50 

HAMILTON, EpiITH. The prophets of 
Israel. W. W. Norton & Co., c1936. 
202p. $2.50. 

*JoNES, RuFus M. The testimony of 
the soul. The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 214p. $2.00. 


Travel 

BERTAUT, JULES. Paris, 1870-1935. 
Translated by R. Millar; edited and 
brought down to include the events of 
1933-1935 by John Bell. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 295p. $3.50. 

HARRISON, JUANITA. My great, wide, 
beautiful world. Arranged and pref- 
aced by Mildred Morris. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936. 318p. $2.50. 

*HUMPHREY, GRACE. Hungary, land 
of contrasts. Scott and More, 1936. 
296p. $3.00; paper, $1.50. 

Lerrico, P. H. J. Omwa? Are you 
awake? Fleming H. Revell Company, 
c1936. 175p. $1.25. 

Missionaries in Central Africa. 

McBripe, R. M. Towns and people 
of modern Germany. [Illustrated with 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell and 
many photographs. New and revised 
edition. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, cl927 (fourth printing, 1936). 
290p. $2.75. 

WHEELER, Post. The golden legend 
of Ethiopia; the love story of Mageda, 
virgin queen of Axum and Sheba, and 
Solomon the great king. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 185p. $2.00. 


Miscellaneous 
BROWN, LEONARD, and PERRIN, P. G., 
. A quarto of modern literature. 
oy Scribner’s Sons, c1935. 436p. 


Splendid collection, 
forms. 

CLEMENS, CYRIL. Petroleum Vesu- 
vius Nasby. Webster Groves, Mo., In- 
aga Mark Twain Society, 1936. 
162p. 

Hicks, GRANVILLE, and others. Pro- 
letarian literature in the United States; 
an anthology. International Publishers, 
1935. 3884p. $2.50. 

*NEWCOMER, MARIAN S. Bewildered 

patient. Boston, Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, 1936. 3823p. $1.75. 

PITKIN, W. B. Life begins at forty. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 


English-American, all 
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Company, 1932. 
print.) 

THOMSON, SiR Basin. The ory x 
Scotland Yard. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran & Me Ty 1908 
347p. $2.65. 


175p. $1.50. (Re- 


Social Sciences 


***BuEHLER, E. C., ed. Should the 
government own and operate electric 
utilities? Noble & Noble, Publishers, 
c1936. 3850p. $2.00 

*CARL, Ivy. From the South Seas to 
Hitler. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
c1936. 2838p. $3.00. 

**CHERNOV, Victor. The great Rus- 
sian revolution. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 466p. 

*Du CoupRAY, HELENE. Metternich. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1936. 415p. $4.00. 

*DuvaL, J. C. Early times in Texas, 
or The adventures of Jack Dobell. Ed- 
ited by Mabel Major and Rebecca W. 
Smith. Dallas, Texas, Tardy Publish- 
ing Company, 1936. 284p. $2.00. 

**GERNON, B. B. Lincoln in the po- 
litical circus. Chicago, The Black Cat 
Press, 1936. 258p. $3.50. 

**Krey, A. C. A city that art built. 
Minneapolis, Minn., The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1936. 5ip. $0.50. 

*LatTA, F. F., ed. California Indian 
folklore. Shafter, Calif., F. F. Latta, 
19386. 209p. $2.75. 

*McHuGH, VINCENT, ed. Caleb Cat- 

Stackpole Sons, c1936. 


lum’s America, 
3840p. $2.50. 

***NICHOLS, E. R., ed. Intercolle- 
giate debates. Vol. XVII. Noble & 
Noble, Publishers, c1936. 450p. $2.50. 

*NUGENT, D. R., and BELL, REGINALD, 
eds. The Pacific area and its problems. 
San Francisco, The American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936. 
234p. $1.35. 

*PaRSONS, ELsie C. Mitla, town of 
the souls, and other Sapetece-epeahing 
—- of Oasaca, Mexico. 

niversity Press, ci936. so0p. mon. 

***PaXsoNn, F. r years, 1918- 
1917. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1936. 427p. $4.25. 

*QUALBEN, L. P. A history of the 
Christian Church. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1936. 644p. Revised and en- 
larged. $2.50. 

**QuietT, G. C. Pay dirt, a pano- 
rama of American gold rushes. D. Ap- 
eg -Century Supans: 1936. 506p. 


*SCHAFER, JOSEPH. The social history 
of American agriculture. The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936. 302p. $2.50. 
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sinh GrtBert. Mainland. 
$3.00" Scribner’s Sons, c1936. 443p. 


THOMAS, NORMAN. After the new 
deal, what? The Macmillan Compary, 
1936. 244p. $2.00. 

*THRASHER, F. M. The ga 
cago University Press, ©1936. 
$4.00. 


. Chi- 
605p. 


TICKNER, F. W. London through the 
ages. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 
1935. 307p. $2.00. 

*Titus, H. H. Ethics for today. 
ie Book Company, c1936. 4700. 


*WARDEN, C. J. The emergence of 
human culture. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1936. 189p. $2.00 

WESTERMARCK, Epwarp. The future 
of marriage in western civilization. 
apes: Company, 1936. 281p. 
$2.5 


Wu Yunec. The flight of an empress; 
transcribed by Liu K’un, translated and 
edited by Ida Pruitt. New Haven, 
32.50 University Press, 1936. 222p. 


Natural Sciences 


**ACKLOM, G. M., ed. The new 
Champlis. cyclopedia "for young folks; 
nd invention. Henry Holt and 


principles are featured rather 

scriptions. The supply of instructive diagrams 

and recent photographs is liberal. Very prac- 
very new. 


*ATHEY, LILLIAN C. Along nature’s 
trails. American Book Company, c1936. 
344p. $1.20. 

Boupuan, C. F., and BoLpUAN, N. W. 
Public health and. hygiene; 2d ed. Phil- 
gee W. B. Saunders, 1936. 3871p. 


Boyp, M. F. Preventive medicine. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Com- 
neg 1936. 561p. Fifth edition, reset. 


eg. R. More s of wild 
(With three double-faced pho- 

nogreh age Nelson. and Sons, 
116p. $2.50 


DaGrRosA, JOHN. "Functional football. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1986. 3238p. $3.00. 

**Darrow, K. K. The renaissance of 
physics. The Macmillan Company, 
1986. 3806p. $3.00. 

DAVENPORT, C. B. How we came by 
our bodies. Henry Holt and Company, 
c1936. 40l1p. $3.75. 

*ETHEREDGE, MAUDE L. Health facts 
for college students: a textbook of in- 
dividual and community health. ‘With 
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a foreword by Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 
1936. 365p. Second ed. rev. $2.00. 

Guiascow, R. S. Principles of radio 

engineering. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1936. 520p. $4.00. 

HAHN, Otro. Applied radiochemis- 
try. Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University 
Press, 1936. 278p. $2.50. 

**HUXLEY, JULIAN, and ANDRADE, E. 
N. DA C. More simple science: earth 
and man. Harper & Brothers, c1936. 
352p. $2.50. 

****JASTROW, JOSEPH, ed. Story of 
human error. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 19386. 445p. $3.50. 

scholarly presentation, by sixteen modern 
einen of the wrong guesses of history as to 
the nature of the world, and of man. Chari- 
— in that naivete rather than deceit is cred- 


ted with most of the false teaching. A warn- 
ing to dogmatists. 


JONES, F. C. The “radio” handbook. 
San Francisco, Calif., Pacific Radio 
Publishing Co., 1936. 360p. $1.00. 

*LORENZ, Dr. ADOLF. My life and 
work; the search for a missing glove. 
S350. Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 362p. 

MarsHak, I. I. Turning night into 
day ; oe ga by Beatrice Kinkead. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, c1936. 
119p. $1.00. 

***PRESTON, C. E. The high school 
science teacher and his work. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1936. 272p. $2.00. 

Eighteen chapters, of which nine may be clas- 
sified as “philosophy” and nine as “practice” 

mg high school sci A text for 
classes in educational methods with exercises 
and bibliographies. Covers the field except for 
two unaccountable omissions: (1) supplemen- 
tary reading in science, for which such wealth 
of material exists; (2) study of current science 
in the classroom, a practice of thousands of 
teachers. 


*REISNER, ELIZABETH J., DE ONIS. 
HARRIET, and STOLPER, THALIA M., ed. 
Parents and the automobile. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. 
64p. $0.65. 

SCHMIDTMANN, WALDEMAR. Devil. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
214p. $2.00. 

STEVENSON, J. A. R. The din of a 
smithy. Cambridge, At ae University 
Press, 1936. 112p. ag 

*WENGENROTH, STO Making a@ lith- 
ograph. The Studio Publications, 1936. 
79p. “How to do it” series, no. 11. 
$3.50, 

**WILLIAMSON, J. E. Twenty years 
under the sea. Illustrated. Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint, c1986. 3820p. $2.50. 


Children’s Literature 


ALDIN, Crecit, Us, Artists and Writ- 
ers Guild, Inc., ¢1935. 3834p. unnum- 
bered. $0.1 5. 
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CARROLL, RUTH. Chessie. Julian 
Messner, Inc., Ap. 1, 1936. 46 unnum- 
bered pp. $2.00. 

CooKE, ARTHUR O. At the zoo. New 
York, The Platt & Munk Co., 1935. 
152p. $1.00. 

COoLIDGE, ANNE, and DI BONA, AN- 
THONY. The story of steam. Philadel- 
phia, The John C. Winston Company, 
1935. 48p. $0.60. 

****De Leeuw, ADELE. Year of 
promise. Pictures by Cateau De Leeuw. 
aR Macmillan Company, 1936. 275p. 


Alida Schulyer’s visit with her pam relatives. 
She sees tulip fields in bloom, a in Zeeland, 
an ice carnival and experiences eh interest- 
ing situations. In her holiday trips, she finds 
the beginnings of a romance. Story for older 


girls. 

FAUCHER, PERE. Illuminated pic- 
tures. Designs by Kate Wolff. Artists 
and Writers Guild, Inc., cl1935. 14p. 
unnumbered. 

GorRDON, ELIZABETH. Billy Bunny’s 
fortune. Illustrated by Maginel W. 
Enright. N. Y. Algonquin Publishing 
a c1936. 35p. unnumbered. 


***HINKLS, T. C. King; the story of 
a sheep dog. William Morrow and 
Company, 25 1936. 238p. $2.00 

King, a golden ome puppy orphaned during 
a cattle stampede, is adopted by Spanish Jim 
and becomes a sheep dog. This story, fascinat- 
ing to junior readers, will give valuable 
information of ranch and outdoor life. 


Kovar, EpirH, ed. Wild animals at 
home. Iilustrations by F. Rojankovsky. 
Story by Marguerite Reynier. Artists 
and Writers Guild, Inc., cl1934. 1165p. 
unnumbered. $0.10. 

KuNHARDT, Dororuy. Little ones. 
New York, The Viking Press, 1935. 
78p. $2.00. 

Lge, Meticent, Humason. Children 

banana land. Illustrated by Leslie 

. Lee. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1936. a a 

Grindstone farm. Il- 
lestrated a Wirai S. Bronson. Mac- 
millan, 1935. 127p. $1.75. 

LINDMAN, MaJ. Snipp, snapp, snurr, 
and the red shoes. Chicago, Albert 
— & Co., 1935. 24p. unnum- 


Louv’a. Animals I like. Artists and 
Writers Guild, Inc., c1935. 29p. un- 
numbered. $0.15. 

McCoy, J. T. Airplanes. Chicago, 
Rand MeNally & Company, c1936. 16 
unnumbered pages. 10. 

McEvoy, J. P. Bam bam bam clock. 
Illustrated by Johnny Gruelle. N. Y., 
Algonquin Publishi I apc c1936. 
35p. unnumbered. 

KINSTRY, E. ‘Nladdin and the 
wonderful lamp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. $1.75. 
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MacNair, IAN and RUTH. The ad- 
ventures of Wong Wing Wu. Author- 
ized edition. Artists and Writers Guild, 
Inc., c1935. 18p. unnumbered. 


Nims, CLARA F, Cowboys and round- — . 


ups. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
1936. 144p. $1.50. 

OLIVER, JOCELYN. Zoo; scenes and 
portraits, Oxford University Press, 
sr a6. 1936. 80 unnumbered pages. 

Owen, Marie B., and MITCHELL, 
Mary E. Our homeland, Montgom- 
ery, Ala., Dixie Book Company, c1936. 
1438p. $1.00. 

RHopes, BERTHA M. Signals. Chi- 
cago, Albert Whitman & Co., 1936. 
40p. $0.50. 

****SAUNDERS, LOUISE. The knave 
of hearts; with pictures by Maxfield 
Parrish. Artists and Writers Guild, 
c1925. 32p. unnumbered. 

The Knave of Hearts who stole the tarts is 
familiar to all. This edition presents the plot 
in the form of a play which can be produced by 
either intermediate or high school pupils. Ex- 


cellent full-page colored illustrations with deli- 
cate shadings. 


SEGUR, ADRIENNE. Misha; The little 
brown bear. Artists and Writers Guild, 
Inc., c1935. 47p. 

THOMAS, LOWELL. A trip to New 
York with Bobby and Betty. Dodge 
Publishing Company, c1936.:92p. $2.00. 

TWAIN, MARK, tr. Slovenly Peter. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1935. 


$1.50. 
Textbooks 
Business Education 
FICHLANDLER, ALEXANDER, SLATKIN, 
Louls, and MELZAK, Murray. Arith- 


metic for business training. Globe 
Book Company, ¢c1936. 


45p. $1. 
Bae W. L. Introduction to the 
mathematics of business. Boston, D. C. 
ge and Company, c1936. 321, 20, 


$2. 
‘INNEY, L. B. Business mathematics. 
Heid Holt and Company, c1936. 350p. 


STaRKEy, W. L. Modern bockkeep- 
ing. Globe Book Company, 1936. 
262p. $1. 


Mathematics 
Pa C. B. Practical algebra, in- 
course. American Book 
Cuan 1936. 488p. $1.28. 
Wittett, Vircinta. Unit-plan work- 
book for firet-year algebra. The Mac- 


millan Company, 1936. 120p. $0.48. 
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Natural Sciences 
BELL, VIOLA M. Chemistry used in 
foods and nutrition courses. Columbus, 
Ohio, State University, c1936. 84p. 
Pa., $1.75; cl., $2.00. 
BLACK, ‘N. H. New laboratory ex- 
practical chemistry. The 


: Sizemilinn Ci Guaaeue 2 1936. 193p. $1.20. 


BLACK, N. H. New laboratory ex- 
periments. in practical chemistry; tnter- 
mear edition. The oe Com- 


pany, 1936. 222p. $1.20 


Davis, I. C., and SHARPE, R. W. 
Henry Holt and Company, 


Science. 
' ¢€1936. 491p. $1.72. 


Dutt, C. E. Modern chemistry. 


ary Holt and Company, c1936. 1745p. 


7 $7.00 


Howevt, W. H. A textbook of 
ysiology. 18th ed. Philadelphia, 
. B. Saunders Company, 1936. 1150p. 


MULDOON, H. C. A textbook of or- 


ganic chemistry for students of the 


medical sciences. 2d ed. Philadelphia, 


' P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., c1936. 590p. 
$2.00. 


General science for today. 


WarkINS, R. K., and BEDELL, R. C. 
The Mac- 


i millan Company, 1936. 715p. $1.72. 


Witson, S. R. Descriptive physics. 


E Beery Holt and Company, c1936. 231p. 


English readings, vol. 5: The romantic ~ 


Language and Literature 
English 


BERNBAUM, ERNEST, ed. Nelson’s 


period. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. 


2 i85p. $4.50 (Set of four). 


_ English readings, vol. 6: 


<M Ip Bs 


a lish activities, higher $ 
4 _ ean Book Company, c1936. 570p. $0.96. 
§ N.E, ed 

3 peare, vol. 1. 


IL IY DN AYES eS tS Se 


BERNBAUM, ERNEST, ed. Nelson’s 
Victorian 
literature. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1935. 881p. $4.50 (Set of four). 

Corpts, ANNA D. The new path to 
reading. Manual in reading and 
phonics. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1935. 2388p. . $0.52. 

CowARDIN, S. P., JR., and More, P. E. 
The study of English literature. Henry 
Holt and Company, c1936. 405p. $1.60. 

GEROULD, G. H., ed. Nelson’s English 
readings, vol. 1: Old English and me- 
dieval literature. Thomas Nelson and 


Sons, 1935. 5338p. $4.50 (Set of four). 


HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Eng- 
lish activities, grade 8. American Book 


Company, c1936. 567p. $0.68. 


HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Eng- 


Ameri- 
HOLZKNECHT, K. J., and McCture, 
Selected plays of Shakes- 
American Book Com- 


~ pany, c1936. 6738p. $1.25. 
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Houston, G. D. Basic English gram- 
mar. Globe Book Company, c1936. 
290p. $1.32. 

JENKINS, FRANCES. Language de- 
velopment in elementary grades. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. 256p. 
$2.00. 

JONES, R. F. Nelson’s English read- 
ings, vol. 3: Seventeenth century litera- 
ture. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. 
oe. $4.50 (Set of four). 

ACKINLAY, STERLING. English dic- 
London, 
Limited, 1935. 


tion for foreign students. 
Hirschfield Brothers 
118p. $1.00 

Mites, DuDLEY, and others. Litera- 
ture and life, book two. rev. ed. Chica- 
go, Scott, Foresman and Company, 
c1936. 694p. $1.92. 

PENNELL, Mary E., and CUSACK, 
ALicE M. The children’s own readers; 
book five. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1936. 480p. $0.88. 

REED, P. I. and ELIZABETH F. Ap- 
plied composition. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1936. 554p. $2.00. 

Scott, Str WALTER. Ivanhoe, mod- 
ernized and abridged by Carolyn Pulci- 
fer Timm. Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Company, c1936. 496p. $0.96. 

SEARCY, LUCILE, and SUGDEN, JEAN. 
Foundation English. The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 291p. $1.25. 

SMITH, W. M. Factual outlines of 
English literature from the beginnings 
to 1900. Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion. c1936. 264p. $1.25. 


Foreign 
CASTILLO, CARLOS, and SPARKMAN, 
C. F. De todo un poco; a graded 
Spanish reader. Book 1. D. C. Heath 
& Company, c1936. 56p. $0.28. 
CEPPI, Marc. Casque invisible. D. 
$0. and Company, n.d. 64p. 


GUTOWSKI, ADRIANA C. Tentative 
syllabus in Polish for the senior high 
school. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1936. 24p. $0.35. 

HAGBOLDT, PETER, and Morcan, B. Q. 
Wordbook for booklets 1-10 of the 
graded German readers. D. C. Heath 
and Company, c1936. 32p. $0.20. 

KUHN, ADELINA, and More, PAULE 
H. La tache du petit Pierre et Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, cl1936. 220p. $0.84. 

ARIE, JEANNE S. French pronun- 
ciation with vocabularies and exercises. 
The Peter Reilly Company, 1935. 70p. 

Maurois, ANDRE. En amerique. 
American Book Company, c1936. 192p. 
Edited by Robert M. Waugh. $1.00. 

Rog, F.C. Twentieth centuru French 
prose. Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. 
1483p. $0.90. 
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WILEINs, L. A., ed. An omnibus of 
modern Spanish prose. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
c1936. 519p. $1.80. 

Social Sciences 

BISHOP, MILDRED C., ROBINSON, E, K.., 
and WALKER. Map work and study 
guide to accompany Muzzey’s “A his- 
tory of our country.” Boston, Ginn 
and Company, c1936. 96p. $0.56. 

CARLSON, F. A. Geography of Latin 
America. Prentice-Hall, 1936. 642p. 
School: $4.00. Business: $5.00. 

CARRINGTON, C. E., and JACKSON, J. 
H. A history of England. Cambridge, 
at the University press, 1936. 803p. 
$2.40. 

Frietp, R. M. Natural resources of 
the United States. Barnes & Noble, 
c1936. 201p. $0.75. 

Graves, W. B. American state gov- 
ernment. D. C. Heath and Company, 
c1936. 829p. $4.00. 

RvuGG, HAROLD, and KRUEGER, LOUISE. 
Communities of men workbook. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, c1936. 79p. $0.24. 

RuGG, HAROLD, and KRUEGER, LOUISE. 
The first book of the earth workbook. 
Boston, Ginn and Company, c1936. 
72p. $0.24. 
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RuGG, HAROLD, and KRUEGER, LOUISE. 
Nature peoples workbook. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, c1936. 70p. $0.24. 

SAKOLSKI, A. M., and Hoon, M. L, 
American e ie devel 


conomic opment, 
a Nelson and Sons, 1936. 448p. 


SOUTHWORTH, GERTRUDE V. D., and 
SoUTHWORTH, J. V. D. American his- 
tory; complete edition. Syracuse, N. 

.» Iroquois Publishing "Oona 
c1936. lp. $1.68. 

Weaver, R. B., and DUNCALF, FRED- | 
ERIC, Student's workbook and guide in 
ancient and medieval history. Silver 
Burdett Company, c1936. 184p. $0.68, 


BusH, FLORENCE G., and WELBOURNE, 
Frances. Design; its fundamentals 
and applications. Boston, Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1932.  306p. | 
$1.90. 

Davis, R. E. Elementary plane sur- 

veying. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1936. 424p. $3.00 3 

Fursay, J. H. A workbook for ob- 
servation in practice teaching. The 
oe Company, 1936. 261p." 
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